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UNE 
Episcopal the 
Anniversaries in 
Japan and 
China 


14th marks 
tenth anni- 

versary of the 
consecration of the 
Rt. Rev. John Mc- 
Kim, »D-D., as Bish- 
op of Tokyo, and of the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick Rogers Graves, D.D., as Bishop 
of Shanghai. Each of these episcopates 
has been a decade of sustained and 
successful endeavor to 
native Church in a non-Christian en- 
vironment. Its record has not been writ- 
ten in startling figures, but there has been 
steady and substantial growth in all 
directions. Though still lacking in many 
facilities, particularly in missionary 
residences, the missions in China and 
Japan are better equipped than ever-be- 
fore. Churches, chapels, schools and 
hospitals are uniting in the work of 
spreading through the districts for which 
our Church is responsible the Gospel of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, a gospel without counter- 
part in any non-Christian system. In 
both countries the original districts have 
been divided so that four bishops are now 
leading the advance where two were at 
work before. It is not, however, our 
present purpose to recount all the signs 
of progress. That we hope will be done 
in two articles from the field, to be pub- 
lished in the July number of this maga- 
zine. We refer to this significant anni- 


bulla upper 


versary to ask the people of the Church 
to unite in thanksgiving for the success 
vouchsafed, and in intercessions for the 
continued welfare of the bishops, of their 
helpers, native and foreign, and of the 
work which they are doing so bravely and 
successfully. 


HERE has been 


How the a continued in- 
Apportionment crease in offerings 
Plan during the first eight 

is Producing months of the pres- 
Results ent fiscal year. The 

in the gain, so far, is $75,- 
Hast and Middle 000—not a bad reec- 
West ord by any means, 


- and a 
which the Board of Managers desires to 
express its hearty appreciation to all hav- 
ingashare init. It is impossible to name 
all the dioceses whose enlarged gifts de- 
serve mention, but attention may be called 
to a few typical instances of increase. In 
the East, Central Pennsylvania, Central 
New York, Connecticut, Delaware and 
New York have all made decided gains. 
One-half the parishes of Western Mass- 
achusetts and an equal proportion of the 
Rhode Island congregations have given 
about twice as much so far this year as 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Massachusetts has more 
than doubled its gifts, and in the first 
eight months one-half of its congrega- 
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record for . 
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tions have given $1,000 more than came 
from the diocese during the whole of the 
last fiseal year. Washington and Penn- 
sylvania have not quite reached last 
year’s figures, but as only one-half of 
their congregations have as yet reported 
they will almost certainly be found this 
year, as they were last, among the 
dioceses largely exceeding the apportion- 
ment... In the Middle West, Ohio and 
Southern Ohio, Arkansas, Chicago, Fond 
du Lae, Iowa and Nebraska have in eight 
months exceeded the total of the preced- 
ing twelve months, while Milwaukee and 
Minnesota have made slight gains. 


N the South, from 
Virginia and 
Kentueky to Louis- 


How the 


Apportionment 


Plan iana and Texas, the 

is Producing record is one of 
Results: gratifying increase, 
From Virginia while in some in- 
to the stances, such as 
Philippines South Carolina, 


Louisiana, Tennessee 
and Mississippi, the gain is over one 
hundred per cent. Turning to the Far 
West, California and Colorado have also 
surpassed their record one hundred per 
cent. In eight months Spokane has given 
three times as much as it gave during the 
whole of last year and twice as much as 
its apportionment. South Dakota has 


.overpaid its apportionment by twenty 


per cent. Montana has beaten even last 
year’s splendid giving by fifteen per 
cent. Every one of the foreign dis- 
tricts, from West Africa to Central 
China, has made an offering, and the dis- 
tant domestic districts, Alaska, The 
Philippines, Honolulu and Porto Rico, 
are excellently represented. 


HIS hasty survey’ 


The Tonic of facts and 
Effect of figures is exceeding- 
Increased Giving ly enecoursging — to 
those charged with 

the responsibility of supplying the mis- 
sions with the necessary funds. It will 
be no less so to the brave men and 


women at the front, who are serving as 
representatives of the home Christians. 
It will be stimulating to dioceses and 
congregations, because it will help them 
to realize how much they can give when 
a systematic endeavor is made. There 
is no better tonic for the local Church 
life than the consciousness of having 
made an honest and successful effort to 
give larger aid to the work of Church 
extension everywhere. If the same pro- 
portion of increase can be maintained 
during the last four months of the fiscal 
year, all appropriations to the missions 
will be met in full, and last year’s deficit 
of $119,000 will be cut down fully twenty 
per cent. Such a purpose as this is 
worth a determined effort during the 
months that remain. Gifts from in- 
dividuals are much less this year than 
last. The whole present gain has come 
from congregational offerings. The last 
months of the year, coming as they do in 
the summer, when congregational effort 
is least practicable and effective, offer an 
opportunity to individuals everywhere to 
manifest their loyalty to the cause by 
personal gifts, and thus help to maintain 
and better, if possible, the present excel- 
lent record. 


What the 
Sunday-schools 
are Doing 


be no limit to 
the ability of the 
Sunday-schools to in- 
crease their offerings 
for missions. As we go to press, about 
six weeks after Easter, the total receipts 
from the Easter offerings are $54,824.87, 
as compared with $53,601.10 for the cor- 
responding period of last year. This year’s 
total comes from 2,385 schools, fewer 
by sixty-four than the number contribut- 
ing a year ago, but the offering per 
school is larger by $1.10 than was the 
case last year. There is every reason to 
believe that the Easter offering of 1903 
will reach $115,000. This money, com- 
ing at a time when offerings from 
parishes and individuals are beginning 
to grow less, is of untold assistance to 
the Board of Managers in maintaining 
prompt and regular payments to the mis- 
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sions. Doubtless many a Sunday-school 
scholar has given at the cost of no little 
sacrifice. If all who have done this could 
know fully what it means to the workers 
in the field to have their stipends and the 
means for maintaining all the enter- 
prises for which they are responsible 
coming promptly, they would ieel that 
the sacrifice and thoughtfulness were well 
spent. The largest diocesan offering this 
year, as for many years past, will come 
from Pennsylvania. At a notable ser- 
vice held in Philadelphia, May 2d, dele- 
gates from most of the schools in the 
diocese placed upon the altar nearly 
$27,000. This amount has not been for- 
warded yet to the Missions House and is 
not included in’ the foregoing figures. 
Contributions received since then seem 
to bring the total up to a full $30,000— 
surely a fine record for 40,000 teachers 
and scholars. To the Sunday-schools 
everywhere, to those which have helped 
and those which intend to help next year, 
the Board of Managers sends its greet- 
ings and its thanks. 


LL this increase 
The in giving 


Appropriations for averted, to some ex- 
the Next tent, any large re- 
Fiscal Year duction of appropria- 
tions for the year be- 

ginning September Ist next. While the 
Board felt that any material increases 
were out of the question, it ventured to 
renew, with some slight increases, the ap- 
prepriations of last year for domestic 
missions. All the foreign districts asked 
for, and absolutely needed, increases for 
ihe extension of the old and the beginning 
of the new work. Their requests had to 
be denied. There are few experiences so 
trying to members of the Board of 
Managers as to sit in a committee, 
carefully examining the itemized sched- 
ules of estimated expenses and con- 
sistently cutting out the items which pro- 
vide for advance. Fifty dollars declined 
for the salary of some native catechist in 
a village where the people are asking 
for Christian teaching; $150 cut from the 
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amount asked for hospital work at some 
other place; $100 that would have main- 
tained two day-schools for a whole year 
denied; $2,000 for a much needed mis- 
sionary residence refused—in ways such 
as these were the schedules from China, 


Africa and Japan cut down to the level 
of, and in some instances below the level 
of last year’s expenditure. It is a 


process which says in effect to the mis- 


sions, “Don’t grow!” Yet there is an 
element of hope in the situation. The 


wide and loyal acceptance of the Appor- 
tionment Plan, the evident endeavor in 
many quarters to make a serious and 
systematic effort to increase offerings, 
and the success already secured in this 
direction, point to a time when the gen- 
erosity of the Church shall keep pace 
with the success and the enterprise of the 
missions. The present duty is to bring 
that condition to pass with the least pos- 
sible delay. 


ges: the first 
six months of 
Bishop — Restarick’s 
residence in Hono- 
lulu the Chureh has made decided gains. 
The people everywhere are thoroughly 
and loyally united. The Cathedral con- 
gregation is planning to enlarge, if not 
complete immediately, the present un- 
finished building. Two new missions 
have been started among the Chinese in 
Honolulu. The good work which one 
of them, that at St. Elizabeth’s House, 
is doing, is recorded elsewhere in this 
issue. In other parts of the islands four 
new stations have been opened. Three 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary, one 
of them composed entirely of Chinese, 
have been formed. The school work is 
steadily developing. Iolani College for 
boys and St. Andrew’s Priory School for 
girls are molding some of the most 
promising material among the Hawaiian 
and English-speaking people. In four 
other schools 150 -Chinese children are 
enrolled. That this Chinese work is bear- 
ing fruit is shown by the baptism of 
sixty children and adults and the con- 
firmation of eighteen others. The Chi- 
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nese convregation at St. Peter’s, Hono- 
lulu, flourishes, while in the Cathedral 


congregation there are twenty young Chi- 
nese men who attend service there be- 
cause they prefer English to their own 
tongue. Most of the Chinese in the 
islands are advocates of reform at home, 
and the Christians say that “the only 
reform worth anything is that wrought 
by knowledge of and love for Jesus 
Christ.” 
VER 70,000 Jap- 
anese in the 
islands offer an in- 
viting field for missionary service. Bish- 
op Restarick is at present unable to do 
anything because he lacks means, but he 
is ready to begin the work as soon as the 
Board of Managers can make the nec- 
essary appropriation. He is in cor- 
respondence with Bishop McKim for the 
purpose of securing a native clergyman 
from the Japanese Mission. The Bishop 
feels that Honolulu should be “a kind 
of Iona for the training of native mis- 
sionaries” for both the great empires of 
Eastern Asia. The diverse life for which 
the Church’s work in Honolulu is being 
done is illustrated by a congregation at 
a recent Lenten service on a week-day 
morning. There were Americans, from 
various states from Massachusetts to 
California, English, Scotch, Australian, 
Canadian, Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiian, 
and last of all one Negro girl from the 
Church’s mission at Cape Palmas, West 
Africa. The Bishop is developing sys- 
tematic giving for missions, and has sug- 
gested that every communicant give a 
minimum of a dollar a year. He finds 
people interested to a greater degree 
than he has ever seen elsewhere because, 
as he says, “the people here, where mis- 
sions are carried on, see the results of 
missions.” 


A Pacific Iona 


HE Church in 
Alaska is de- 
veloping in all di- 
rections. Last year’s 
reinforcements en- 
abled Bishop Rowe. to place resident 
clergy at Circle City, Valdez, Ketchi- 


Alaskan Progress 
in the 
Southeast 
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kan, Juneau and Douglas Island, five 
important points where stations had al- 
ready been opened but where the work 
suffered for lack of resident leadership, 
though at Circle City and Ketchikan de- 
voted and successful service was rendered 
for two years by Miss Deane and Miss 
Edmunds, who gallantly stayed at their 
posts as the only official representatives 
of the Church in those towns. Bishop 
Rowe has been recently visiting the 


stations in southeastern Alaska, and 
finds them all doing well. At Valdez 


the little congregation of the Epiphany 
Mission, under the Rev. F. C. Taylor, 
has been doing what it can for the spirit- 
ual and physical needs of the community. 
Mr. Taylor and his communicants are 
taking the lead in the effort to secure a 
necessary hospital. A lot has been given 
and a beginning has been made locally 
for a building fund. The people plan 
to build the hospital and hope that Bish- 
op Rowe, to whom they will turn it over, 
will be able to secure, through his friends 
in the United States, sufficient money 
for its equipment and maintenance. 
During the winter Mr. Taylor has found 
numerous cases of destitution among 
white men and Indians, some men lying 
ill for months almost unecared for in cold, 
damp cabins or tents. One gentleman 
has promised $500 for another important 
enterprise Mr. Taylor has on foot in the 
establishment of a reading-room and 
social hall in connection with the 
Church, which may do something to 
combat the ever-present and aggressive 
attractions of the saloons. Both hos- 
pital and reading-room should be opened 
before the next winter, when the town 
will again be crowded by the return of 
the miners and prospectors who are scat- 
tered for the spring and summer months 
throughout the copper region of which 
it is the centre. 


‘DISHOP BRENT 


Pioneering _ has promised an 

- dn the early article upon his 
Philippines trip in Northern 
: Luzon. From scat- 


tered references in his business letters it 
would seem that the journey was such as 


4 


ie 
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no American 
made. 


bishop has ever before 
It is an achievement to be com- 
pared with some of Bishop Selwyn’s, 
and Bishop Patteson’s early experiences 
in the South Seas, or Bishop Hanning- 
ton’s and Bishop Smythies’s journeys in 
Central Africa. Much of it was made 
upon foot through an otherwise inacces- 
sible mountain country and among a 
primitive people. The opportunities for 
work in this region seem to be un- 
precedented if the right men can be 
secured to render the needed service to 
the Igorrote people, whom the Bishop de- 
‘scribes as “a splendid people—domestic, 
industrious, full of trust toward us—in 
spite of their nakedness and savagery. 
The Spaniards did nothing but molest 
them.” The Church is first on the 
ground in an endeavor to minister to 
these people. The Rev. W. C. Clapp has 
been detailed for Bontoc and Bishop 
Brent plans to send him reinforcements 
as soon as possible. One of the saddest 
features of life in this north country is 
its needless physical suffering. “Oh, that 
I had half a dozen physicians!” the Bish- 
op writes. In certain parts of the 
Igorrote country the man who breaks an 
arm or a leg is considered hopeless, and 
after a feast his friends assist him in 
committing suicide by poison. It is 
natural, therefore, that Bishop Brent 
should hold that medical work of the 
right kind, where prayer and Christian 
teaching are given with the remedies for 
the body, is one of the greatest blessings 
that could be bestowed upon a large part 
of the Philippine population. In this 


connection, it is gratifying to be able to 
say that at its May meeting the Board of 


Managers appointed Dr. ©. Radcliffe 


_ Johnson, a member of the vestry of the 


Church of the Ascension, Atlantic City, 


NN. J., as medical missionary to the © 


Philippines. He expects to sail June 
1ith. The spirit of Christian states- 
manship, patient, far-sighted and hope- 
ful, in which Bishop Brent is doing his 
work, is illustrated by the words closing 
one of his letters: “I am well, but in 
this tropical climate one does not know 
when one’s work will close. Whatever is 


Or 


I trust that 
I shall be permitted to lay some founda- 
tions, if nothing else.” 


{OR the letter in 
our correspond- 


done must be done quickly. 


Hducation 


the Keynote ence columns upon 
of the Missionary ‘‘The Missionary 
Campaign at Problem and the 


Home Next Generation” we 
ask careful reading. 
The last fifteen years have seen the de- 
velopment of the remarkable work of 
the Student Volunteer Movement among 
the 150,000 young men and women of 
our colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools. This movement has 
greatly stimulated the spirit of personal 
service, and every year recruits for the 
foreign field are being found among some 
of the best and brainiest students. What 
is true in a general way concerning the 
Student Volunteer work is true in a 
smaller way in our own Church through 
the Church Students’ Missionary Asso- 
ciation. The readiness of qualified 
young men and women to offer for mis- 
sionary service exceeds the readiness of 


Christian people to provide the means 


for enlargement and extension. The 
common sense of the matter would, there- 
fore, seem to be that, while no effort 
should be relaxed to enlist volunteers, 
emphasis, during the next fifteen years, 
might well be laid upon a campaign of 
education among the young people 
of the parishes. It is inspiring™ to 
recall that what are usually known as the 
“evangelical” Sunday-schools of the 
United States and Canada contain 14,- 
000,000 scholars, and that 6,000,000 young 
people are enrolled in church societies. 
Here, surely, is a field of immense op- 
portunity and promise. So far as the 
Church Sunday-schools are concerned, 
their record of giving speaks for itself. In 
no other Christian body in this country 
are such results obtained. We know that 
much of this giving is due to careful 
teaching concerning the missionary ob- 
ligation. Yet possibly still more can be 
done in this direction through such helps 


_— 
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as are offered by that valuable auxiliary of 
the Board of Managers—the Church 
Missions Publishing Company. 


T is when one 
The Training | turns to that 
of Leaders element in our 
Church membership 
described by the words, “young people” 
that one realizes how little is being done 
to enlist their intelligent enthusiasm. 
If they are to be trained for missionary 
service and support they must have 
trained leaders. Here again our Church 
is behind many other Christian bodies. 
That is why we hope that the conferences 
referred to by our correspondent may be 
generously attended by Church people. 
Their purpose is not to arouse missionary 
enthusiasm but to equip missionary 
leaders and organizers. No leaders of 
the Junior Auxiliary, no teachers or of- 
ficers of a Sunday-school could attend 
one of these conferences without coming 
home with a new determination to de- 
velop the missionary possibilities of the 
boys and girls under their care, and with 
an abundance of plans, for carrying out 
such a determination. Again, we urge 
all who can to go either to Silver Bay or 
to Lookout Mountain. We trust that the 
discussion which our correspondent has 
started may be continued, and_ that 
readers of Tur Srirrr or Misstons may 
be told of successful plans for develop- 
ing intelligent interest and giving by 
Sunday-schools and young people. 


1) R. LLOYD, who 


The made the jour- 
Pacific Coast ney from New York 
Conference expressly - for the 


Pacific Coast Con- 
ference in San Francisco, speaks of it as, 
in his opinion, the most important meet- 
ing he has attended since he beeame Gen- 
eral Secretary. The hearty endorsement 


given the Apportionment Plan is indica- 
tive of the desire of the Pacific coast 
Churchmen to be called upon to take a 
share in every enterprise of the whole 
Chureh. They~have no intention of 
allowing their comparative remoteness 
from the centres of the Church’s greatest 
strength, or their own local needs, to keep 
them from co-operation with the older 
and stronger dioceses. So, too, the ex- 
pressed intention to have a_ district 
secretary to give his entire time to 
furthering the interests of general mis- 
sions on the Pacific coast is typical of 
Western enterprise and of growing self- 
reliance. Dr. Foute, in his paper on the 
missionary canon, expressed the opinion 
that the missionary machinery would be 
improved if the present Board of Mis- 
sions were relieved from its duties and 
the General Convention expected to deal 
directly with missionary affairs just as 
it does with other matters affecting the 
Church’s work. Bishop Nichols touched 
upon an often forgotten duty, in speak- 
ing of what the Church could do for 
the Oriental people seattered through- 
out the coast section. Without its re- 
straining influence degradation inevit- 
ably comes to American and Oriental 
alike, menacing the very foundations of 
our eivilization. Another significant 
paper was that by General N. T. Chip- 
man, who opened a discussion of “Our 
Duty to Missions” by the statement 
that he had begun the preparation 
of his paper confident that the bulk 
of missionary money should be spent 
at home, and had concluded it under 
the conviction that the primary obliga- 
tion was to foreigu missions. The 
personnel of the conference was such as 
to deepen the conviction that the Church 
is strongly established and is being 
worthily led on the Pacific coast. The 
discussions showed an intelligent grasp 
of the situation, and am-enthusiasm for 
the Church’s present duty which gives 
good promise for the Church’s future. 


~ 
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In charge of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Shanghai 


BY ANNETTE BURKE RICHMOND 


T. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL 


for women and children ‘was 
formally opened on March 17th. 
That simple statement cannot 
possibly convey to anyone at home all 
that it means to us here. We think of 
the old “women’s wards,” with dark pas- 
sages and unexpected steps up and down; 
with a few inconvenient foreign rooms 
here, and a few rough Chinese rooms 
there; with a drug room only equalled 
for lack of size by the office behind it; 
with an operating room of which it was 
once said that when doctor, assistant, 
patient and instruments were all there, 
the windows had to be opened to give 
room for the doctor’s elbows. Good and 
faithful work was done there by more 
than one devoted woman; it is as a re- 
sult of their labors that the mission has 
to-day not only the new hospital, but the 
constantly growing work that made the 
new hospital a necessity. 
For more than a year we have watched 
the new buildings slowly going up, from 
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the first day of December, 1901, when 
work began by the removal of the old 
grave-mounds from the land, to the 
seventeenth day of March, 1903, when 
the completed hospital was dedicated to 
the service of God and its doors opened 
to all who seek its help. 

It is a far ery from the plans on pa- 
per, before ground has been broken, to 
the finished building. There are hin- 
drances all along the way; but perhaps 
the most trying time is when a house 
is “done all but finishing,” and one waits 
for the Ningpo varnish to dry (which, 
being a thing Chinese, it does best in 
wet weather), and meanwhile discovers 
all sorts of ill-done work. I think no 
one will deny that it is a little difficult 
to preserve perfect serenity when every 
bath-tray has to be taken out because all 
the waste-pipes are defective; or when, 
after a rain, the contractor, gazing with 
true Chinese calm at the discolored ceil- 
ing, reiterates that the roof does not leak. 
However, even in China, all things come 
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to him who will but wait—in fact, wait- 
ing is the only way by which one ever 
gets anything, and we learn by daily ex- 
perience how impossible it is “to hustle 
the East.” And so at last came the day 
when the hospital: was done, and also 
finished—at least enough so to be opened. 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Shanghai 


Chinese service was conducted by the 
Bishop, appropriate collects, a hymn, a 
passage from St. Luke’s Gospel, and a 
short address by Mr. Rees, who spoke of 
our Lord’s work as a Healer of bodies 
as well as souls, emphasizing the thought 
of the hospital work being done after His 


THE HOSPITAL DRUG-ROOM 


It was the first day without rain for 
over a week. Jt was gray and chilly, but 
it was a matter for thankfulness that 
no rain fell, since that would have hin- 
dered the Chinese from coming. At four 
o'clock, the time set for the service, a 
large number of Chinese and a good 
many foreigners assembled in the large 
upper ward of the main building. The 


Le 


example and in 
teachings. 

After the service the hospital was open 
for inspection. There are two buildings, 
of gray brick relieved with red. Nearest 
the street is the dispensary, containing 
a waiting-room, with drug-room and con- 
sultation-room adjoining, and at the 
back, kitchen and laundry, In this 


accordance with His 


St. Hlizabeth’s Hospital, Shanghai 


building a clinic is held every day ex- 
cept Sunday. The nurses’ quarters are 
upstairs. 

Connected with the dispensary by a 
covered walk is the main building. On 
the ground floor are the office, chapel, 
rooms for private patients, and one ward. 


by people in the United States, but also 
a goodly share of the funds for the new 
building. There is another to whom the 
institution owes much-—Dr. Mary Jami- 
son Gates, who for four years did faith- 
ful and efficient work in the old hospital, 
and who after her withdrawal from the 


THE HOSPITAL OPERATING-ROOM 


Above are two wards and the operating 
and sterilizing-rooms. The larger of the 
upper wards, the one in which the dedi- 
eatory service was held, is called the 
Winslow Ward, in memory of Mrs. Her- 
bert Winslow, who, during her life, was 
a devoted friend of the mission, and to 
whose appeal we owe not only a great 
deal of the interest shown in the hospital 


mission was so successful in awakening 
interest in the work among Church peo- 
ple at home. : 
The present staff consists of Dr. Juliet 
N. Stevens, Dr. Edith Macgowan, and 
their Chinese assistants. It is hoped 
that the hospital need never be closed 
again for lack of a foreigner to take 
charge, eel 
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St. Ehzabeth’s! Hospital, Shanghai 


Owing to the change in location, and 
to the work having been so broken up 
for some time, it can hardly be expected 
that patients will come in crowds at 


once. But already they have begun to 
come in reasonable numbers and the 


work is sure to increase constantly. The 
new location is in Sinza, a large, busy 
Chinese district, full of mills and with 
an ever-growing population. Most of the 
near neighbors are of a very respectable 
class, shopkeepers many of them. In the 
next compound to the hospital are St. 
Peter’s Church and rectory, and a new 
house for women workers is going up 
close by. 

There is nothing picturesque about 
medieal work out here any more than 
there is at home. It means long days, 
and long nights, too, of hard and often 
disheartening labor. It means constant 
battle with ignorance, prejudice and su- 
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perstition. It means close contaet with 
unspeakable filth and loathesome dis- 
eases; and sometimes it means skill and 
patience brought to nought, perhaps just 
when success seemed certain, by ignor- 
ance and obstinacy. It also means the 
prevention and relief of awful suffering, 
and were that the only result the work 
would still be well worth while. But it 
means yet more: The gradual conquest 
of ignorance and superstition, the open- 
ing of doors through which Christian 
faith and education may enter, and 
which, but for the entering wedge of the 
medical work, might remain forever 
shut. And so, as we look forward, we 
see how the new St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
may aid the spread of the Light amid 
the darkness of China, until at last this 
nation may not only see, but accept, the 
salvation of our God. 


Dr. Stevens was born in Nashville, Tennessee, but most of her life has been passed in 
Chicago. Her early education was received in the Grammar and High Schools of that city. 


Later she took a special course ina Pennsylvania Normat School. In 7893 she began her 
medical studies and was graduated fromthe Tufts College Medical School, Boston, with 
the class of 1897. During the four years following h:r graduation she had abundant oppor 
tunities for clinical and hospital work and held some important positions. During the 
Spanish War she did valuable work as a Red Cross Nurse at Camp Meade, Pennsylvania. 
In 7907 she offered for service in China, was accepted by Bishop Graves and reached Shang- 
___hai in October of that year. s 

Dr. Macgowan, who is associated with Dr. Stevens, is a recent adlition to the China 
staf. Asan English missionary she has been working in the Empire for several years, but 
has only recently been “employed in the field”’ by Bishop Graves. She has not yet received 
an appointment as a missionary wnder the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 
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Being an Account of the Growth of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Silver City 


BY THE REVEREND H. W. RUFFNER 


N the early seventies a prospector in 
southwestern New Mexico found 
what he thought was a mountain of 
nearly solid silver. The thrill that 

stirred his soul as his pick struck the 
rich, white-metalled ore was felt through- 
out a world sensitive to such thrills, the 
restless mining world of that day, and 
almost in a night a city sprang up at 
the base of the hill big with dreamed of 
fortunes. That was the beginning of 
Silver City. 

Not long after, a clergyman of the 
Church drifted into the community. He 
was tramping east from Los Angeles, do- 
ing important botanical work, with cer- 
tain support and privileges from the 
government. He ministered to the new 
town for some months with considerable 
success, but it seems that he and his peo- 
ple did not think it necessary to secure 
proper authority from Bishop Dunlop. 
Even the name he gave the mission, St. 
Barnabas, was given informally, for, in 
filling out a confirmation certificate, he 
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simply inserted the first name that oc- 
eurred to him. The Bishop, however. 
with great good sense and tact, received 
the work, placed it upon a proper basis. 
and kept it alive after the departure of 
its founder. 

Money was plentiful in those days, 
there was every reason to expect it would 
continue to be so, therefore every one 
was liberal. It was wise then, to do as 
they did, put up a house for the clergy- 
man before starting on the church build- 
ing proper. 

But the value of silver and the ore in 
the vicinity gave out at about the same 
time, and, with the community, the con- 
gregation of St. Barnabas “went broke.” 
To “go broke” was no new experience to 
most of those concerned. But for a min- 
ing camp to survive such an experience 
was not so usual. It took some years for 
Silver City to prove that it was going 
to live on, but when it was established 
in their minds that such was to be the 
case, the remnant of St. Barnabas’s mis- 
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sion took steps looking toward its living 
on with the town. 

They changed their name “for luck” 
| suppose; accepted the hospitality of 
the Methodist congregation (leaving a 
token of their appreciation of this 
courtesy in the pews they procured, still 
used in the Methodists’ picturesque 
adobe house of worship); and sold their 
rectory. As it turned out, this house was 
built of as poor stuff as their hopes of 
that earlier day, so its sale brought in 
only one-third of the sum invested in it. 
But the sum, augmented as much as pos- 
sible, paid for grounds and walls of a 
new church. The sight of walls suffer- 
ing for lack of a roof to protect them, 
spurred the people to efforts which pro- 
eured funds for this next step. Then 
another pause, until it was noticed how 
the sand-storm drifts swept through the 
unstopped window openings to the dam- 
age of what was already secured. Win- 
dows and doors being put in, the people 
began services in the unplastered, un- 
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painted room, bringing their own chairs 
and improvising a rude chancel and 
altar. 

From that time, little by little, funds 
have been secured for the completion of 
the present equipment. That equipment 
seems adequate, consisting as it does of 
a brick church of 235 sittings, with ex- 
cellent pews, chancel, chancel furniture, 
baptistery and hymn-board; with a 
handsome font, communion service, brass 
altar-cross and altar-desk, all memorials; 
together with electric lights, carpets and 
(by next fall) a furnace; while funds 
are in hand to install well-designed 
though plain oak altar and reredos. A 
retaining wall, to allow proper grading 
of grounds, has just been completed. 
Thus, without one cent of indebtedness, 
and without one dollar of help from with- 
out, there stands to-day the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Silver City—to the 
community, a centre of usefulness; to 
the members of its congregation, a con- 
crete manifestation of the spirit of ser- 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
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vice; to the Church at large, a reminder 
that missions pay, in that the people 
they minister to are, by that ministra- 


tion, incited to do for themselves, with- 
out showing, at the same time, any ten- 
deney to assume the “Kastward posi- 
tion,” of dependence upon the wealthy 
congregations of our communion. 

Two years ago it was planned to bor- 
row $1,000 and put up a $1,500 rectory. 
A house costing $2,200 was built with 
only $500 of debt upon it. Bishop Ken- 
drick offered, unasked, $300 of his por- 
tion of the great Woman’s Auxiliary 
United Offering. The rest the people of 
the congregation contributed. And they 
are and always have been poor. Besides 
both electric lights and large porches, 
the rectory boasts the only furnace in the 
country. As Bishop Potter points out, 
it is a good thing for a society to have 
property as well as ideals. The $10,000 
invested in its properties safeguards the 
continuance of the more important 
spiritual interests of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd. 

The census of 1900 gives Silver City 
a few less than 3,000 inhabitants; 15 per 
cent. of these are Mexicans. While it is 
a place of importance, in a wide area, 
to an extent that people in the East and 
Middle West cannot realize when 
told the actual number of citizens, the 
fact remains that there is but a small 
community from which the Church can 
draw its strength. It may interest those 
who care to compare, through ratios, re- 
sults in missions with results in parishes, 
to read that the reports of the last two 
years show sixty-three baptisms and 
thirty-five confirmations~in the mission 
under notice, while the proportion of 
communicants, ninety-four, to the popu- 
lation of the town, is greater than in 
larger and stronger dioceses. 

The test of a congregation, however, 
is not its showing on paper, but its mani- 
festations of spiritual growth, especially 
through attendance upon the regular 
services. Indifference to religion, colos- 
sal in that it is organized, social in 
character, is the great obstacle to be con- 
fronted in the great Southwest. It is 
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not lawlessness, a rough frontier spirit, 
hostility, but sheer indifference that must 
be overcome. And this spirit remains in 
some even after they come for confirma- 
tion and bring their children to baptism. 
It is a thing that will succumb, in them 
and in the community, only after long, 
uninterrupted, patient ministrations of 
the Church. And that is why the Church 
must be willing to wait for results from 
her missions, just as investors are willing 
to wait for their dividends. 

That the Church is as hopeful and pa- 
tient as those commercially interested in 
this country, is proved by what is now 
manifest at Silver City. 

Silver City is fast becoming an im- 
portant resort for consumptives. Nine 
miles away, at Fort Bayard, is the great 
Army and Navy Hospital for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. Thus is opening 
to the Church of the Good Shepherd, just 
when it is coming to its maturity, an op- 
portunity for ministrations that are 
above all others the ministrations of 
Christ, viz., those to strangers, the sick, 
and the dying. 


OUR of the churches used to illus- 
trate Bishop Brooke’s article on 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory in the 
May number of Tuer Spirir or Missions 
were erected partly through aid from the 
Church Building Fund Commission. 
Sixteen others built in the district dur- 
ing Bishop Brooke’s episcopate have re- 
ceived aid from the same source. Other 
churches referred to in the May number 
of the magazine, which the Commission 
helped to build, were St. Michael’s, 
McHenry; St. John’s, Galesburg, and 
St. Ansgarius’s, Minneapolis. The policy 
now being pursued by the Commission is 
the making of small gifts, instead of 
large loans, to encourage the building of 
churches without debt. A number of the 
bishops have recently written to the Com- 
mission expressing their gratification at 
the conduct of its work and their hope 


‘of its success in the endeavor to increase 


its working capital to $1,000,000. 


The Eleventh Annual Convocation of the Mis- 
sionary District of New Mexico 


Including Texas west of the Pecos River 


Time and Place of [Meeting 
Thursday, April 30th, to Monday, 
May 4th, at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Silver City, N. M. 


Routine Business 

Name of Church not touched. 

Efforts made to secure 10 per cent. of 
Bishop’s salary by apportionment, on 
basis of 25 cents each communicant. 

Statistics show slight decrease, but 
these accounted for by local conditions, 
and by breaks occasioned by three im- 
portant clerical changes, affecting two 
of the three parishes in the district. 
Work really proves up to standards. 
Ratio of baptized to communicants over 
8 per cent. Ratio of confirmed to com- 
municants over 6 per cent. This is a 
little better than in the Church at large. 


Contributions 
Ten dollars and twenty-five cents per 


capita per communicant. In the Church 
at large, $20 per capita per communi- 
cant. 


Incidents 


Reception at rectory on Friday night. 

Saturday afternoon visit to Fort Bay- 
ard (mine miles away), the Army and 
Navy Hospital for treatment of tuber- 
culosis. 

Confirmation on Thursday night of 
tweive candidates, making twenty for 
the year. 

Consecration of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd on Sunday morning, 
May 3d. 

Benediction by the Bishop on Mon- 
day of the silver communion service, 
memorial of Dr. G. W. Bailey and Mrs. 
Mary E. Bailey. It was Mrs. Bailey’s 
confirmation certificate that gave the 


name, St. Barnabas, to the first mission. 


Home Field Notes 


Laramie 
NE practical result of a ten days’ 
parochial mission in Gothenburg, 
Nebraska, was a subscription of over 


__ $200 a year toward the stipend of a 


clergyman. The mission was conducted 


by the Rev. Messrs. Senior, of Lexington, 


and Weed, of North Platte. 


T Ord, Nebraska, a mission, which 
has suffered severely through un- 
happy leadership, is reviving under the 
care of the Rey. L. A. Arthur, of Grand 
Island. 


ISHOP GRAVES is always on the 
alert for new points at which to 
entrench the Church. April 16th he 
visited Medicine Bow, Wyoming, a town 
without a church and no other religious 


services. Work had already been begun 
by the Rev. Howard Stoy, of Rawlins, 
and the Sunday-school conducted by a 
woman communicant is being main-_ 
tained.. For the present services are 
held in the school-house. Thirty-five 
people, chiefly men, greeted the Bishop 
and made a good offering for missions. 


_ Spokane 
UNIQUE feature of the mission in 
Grangeville, Idaho, is the “Study 
Club” composed of adults, and meets in 
my study every Wednesday evening. “It 
answers the purpose,” says the mission- 
ary “of Bible-class, teachers’ meeting and 
instruction for adult baptism and con- 
firmation and is bearing spiritual fruit 
in all directions. Communicants who 
(885) 
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have forgotten, or never knew much 
about the Church, are becoming more in- 
telligent and more firmly grounded in 
the faith. And meeting informally in 
my study, the ties which bind pastor and 
people together and unite them in the 
service of the Master are strengthened. 
The class book which we study is Bish- 
op Doane’s Manual of Christian Doctrine, 
senior grade. We find the index makes 
it quite an encyclopedia on Church mat- 
ters for use by intelligent laymen. Be- 
sides the local work at Grangeville, my 
headquarters, I ride horseback.round a 
circuit of about 100 miles, reaching 
promising settlements which have no 
services except those which I conduct.” 


Georgia 


O far as figures can show them the 
results of thirteen years’ work by 
the Rev. J. J. P. Perry, of St. Athan- 
asius’s Church, a congregation of Col- 
ored people in Brunswick, Ga., may be 
thus recorded: Baptisms, 463; confirma- 
tions, 290; property accumulated for the 
church and the parish school, $30,000, 
much of it given by the people them- 
selves. In addition to the usual English 
teaching, industrial work is a feature of 
the school instruction. 


Arizona 

T Bisbee, Arizona, April 17th, we 
buried Dr. Frederick Arnold Sweet. 

He was our warden there. He was one 
of the most influential citizens of the 
Territory and one of the most stalwart 
Churchmen of the Missionary District. 
He was the chief of the medical staff of 
the Copper Queen Mine;and was greatly 
beloved in the camp. A great congrega- 
tion, of at least fifteen hundred peo- 
ple, attended his burial. Under Dr. 
Sweet’s enterprising management, be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000 have been 
accumulated for a church building. We 


have very satisfactory lots, and plans 
have been drawn. The church will be 
built and it will be a memorial to Dr. 
Sweet. 
{ New [lexico 

R. GEORGE D. BOWMAN died at 
M Las Cruces, New Mexico, on April 
27th, 1903. He was one of the pioneers 
of the Church in New Mexico. Coming 
from St. Paul’s Church, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, he settled in Mesilla, 
which was then the county seat of Dona 
Ana County, in 1876. In the chapel of 
the old mission house he conducted lay 
services and Sunday-school from 1876 
to 1889, when a missionary was settled. 
Mesilla having lost its importance, he re- 
moved to Las Cruces. At the reorganiza- 
tion of St. James’s Mission in 1889, he 
was appointed warden and was continued 
as such, with a short interval, until his 
death. It is a matter of rejoicing to us 
all, that he lived to see the church built 
at Mesilla Park. He was a true man, 
quiet, faithful, God-serving. His chil- 
dren take his place in the mission, Mr. 
Henry D. Bowman succeeding his father 
as warden. 


RACE CHURCH, Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, has been supplied at last with 

a missionary. There has been a vacancy 
for a year. We think that we have been 
rewarded for our patience and caution 
by securing the Rev. Norman F. Mar- 
shall, from Bramwell, West Virginia. 
Carlsbad is an important town in the 
Pecos Valley, New Mexico, the centre 
of a large irrigated district. We look 
for growth for the town and the church. 
A rectory ought to be built, for which a 
grant of $300 will be made from the 
United Offering of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of 1902. It will be a condition of 
this gift that there shall be a branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary at Grace Church. 
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THE CHURCH IN SAN JUAN AS IT IS TO BE 


The Ground Gained in Porto Rico 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JAMES H. VAN BUREN, S.T.D. 


T is a pleasure to tell the story of 
advance, and to thank the many 
friends who have made it possible. 
Wherever I go, and whenever I tell 

of the work going forward in Porto 
Rico, everybody scems interested. So 
many have helped me, it is hard to know 
where to begin the list of acknowledg- 
ments. And, of course, individual 
acknowledgments are impossible outside 
the tabulated pages of Tue Spirit or 
Missions. 

But first of all, let me tell what the 
Woman’s Auxiliary has done for Porto 
Rico. 
there came to me $3,900. What should 
I do with it? This question admitted 
of so many answers I hardly knew how 
to decide. But it was clear that some- 
thing should be done that would be 
pleasing to the donors—that is, some- 
thing that would make them glad of all 
the sacrifice and devotion their con- 
tribution had cost. With this in mind, 
$2,500 were used to buy a house and lot 
adjoining the church property in Ponce, 
and running through to another street. 


Of their United Offering of 1901, 


With $500 more, I kad the house put in 
thorough repair, and now it is the 
rectory, a comfortable home for the 
missionary, the Rev. H. B. Thomas, and 
his family. Surely nothing could be 
more in harmony with the wishes of the 
givers than a home for a missionary. 
Part of the $900 remaining will enlarge 
our school in San Juan. Could there be 
a better use for the money than to in- 
crease our work among the children? 
But that will not use it all, so I think. 
I shall have some to put aside against the 
probable needs of the school work in San 
Juan and other places. For example, if 
the friends who will probably give our 
school a piano, should not be able to do 
that, I may have to buy one with some 
of this money. I think the donors would 
not object to having part in teaching the 
little Porto Ricans to sing the praises 
of the Good Shepherd. 

And then, the Church has already 
given me $7,000 of the $30,000 for my 
Equipment Fund. What has been done 
with that? To make our building fund 
complete in San Juan, $5,000 has been 
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added from 
this $7,000. 
The illustra- 
tion shows 
the church 
we expect to 
see, stand- 
ing where 
everybody 
can find it 
in SanJuan. 
It will not 
be a_ very 
im posing 
nor a very 
pretentious 
building — 
you can- 
not repro- 
duce Canter- 
bury cathe- 
Glee ak ajar 
$15,000. But 
it will be 
cool — that 
is, as cool 


as the climate will permit; it will have 
good ventilation; it will seat 300 peo- 


The Ground Gained in Porto Rico 


“WE RENTED A HOUSE” 
Exterior of St. Luke’s, Puerta de Tierra 


ple, and have a schoolroom in the fore. 


basement for 150. And in architecture, 


within and 
without, it 
will say to 
every one 
that sees it, 
“This is the 
American 
Church.” 
Sunday- 
school chil- 
dren and 
others are 
giving me 
money to 
enable me to 
put in the 
glass at the 
he.ardi-o f 
the win- 
dows, some 
of which 
will cost 
$25 and 
some $50, 
and all of 
which will 


be objects of beauty such as the Porto 
Ricans have not seen in their island be- 


Other memorials are going to be given 


“AND MADE IT INTO A CHURCH” 
Interior of St. Luke’s Puerta de Tierra 
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Just as soon as people hear about the 
need of them, and so will come an altar, 
a lecturn, and possibly a tablet above the 
altar, carved in the design of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” It has been 
intimated to me recently that an organ 
will probably be given us, by a congrega- 
tion in the United States which is buy- 
ing a new one for its own use. 

And so the work goes, and the kind- 
ness of the Church grows. People only 
seem to want to know what the work 
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With another part of the $7,000 T 
bought two acres of land for a residence 
for the Bishop of Porto Rico and _ his 
successors. Here is a view of the place. 
The group is standing where the house is 
to be, when the money comes to build it. 

Time would fail me to tell of all we 
hope to do, in the way of establishing 
schools, acquiring rectories, planting mis- 
sions, and making strong the founda- 
tions of our work. I am more con- 
cerned, in this article, to tell what has 


ON THE SITE OF THE PROPOSED EPISCOPAL RESIDENCE 


needs in order to supply it. I have no 
more doubt of getting the whole of my 
Equipment Fund than I have of the sun- 
rise, only it may take time, because I 
have to tell of the work, and there are 
many places to visit, and much speaking. 


With part of the $7,000 I fitted up a 


building for a church at Puerta de 
Tierra, near San Juan. We rented a 
house and made it into a church; and 
now the house would scarcely know it- 
self, with the sign at the door, “St. 
Luke’s American Episcopal Church.” 
Fine work is going on in this place under 
Mr, Flewelling’s efficient administration. 


been done, and I must not omit from the 
list the renovating and repairing that 
has transformed the shabby old build- 
ing at Vieques into something approach- 
ing what a church ought to be. 

Perhaps some one will ask what I find 
to do in Porto Rico outside the things I 
have been telling. Come with me, then, 
on my last visitation journey. It is six 
o’clock in the morning of a beautiful day 
in March, and our train leaves at six- 
thirty. Fortified with coffee and eggs, 
off we go. The little narrow-gauge train 
lurches considerably; the whistle screams 
aE LR RTE AE Baa S12 
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cow or horse on the track; and the deep 
forests give back the sound from moun- 
tain and valley as we hurry along. At 
eleven we reach the quaint little town of 
Camuy, the terminus. It is on the north 
shore of the island, and sixty miles from 
San Juan to the westward. Here we 
stop for luncheon at the inn. Plenty 
of meat and vegetakles and all the fruit 
we can ask. 

From here to Aguadilla, where Colum- 
bus landed, a distance of twenty-five 
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brought enough prayer books and 
hymnals to enable us to have service, and 
then comes a sermon, which has for its 
subject the Three Temptations of Our 
Lord. Each of the three is discussed 
with reference to its counterpart in our 
own life, and each division is translated 
into Spanish, for the benefit of that part 
of the congregation which does not un- 
derstand English. It is pretty hard to 
turn from English to Spanish and then 
go back to English, and then to Spanish 


THE EPISCOPAL RESIDENCE AS IT IS TO BE 


miles, we journey in a coach, or open 
carriage of the two-seated variety; and 
from Aguadilla to Mayaguez we go by 
train again. We found the carriage road 
better than it was last year, because of 
the enterprise of the Department of the 
Interior, which is busy at road-making, 
whereof more will be said later. 

A good night’s sleep in a comfortable 
hotel puts us into condition for a busy 
day of visiting and hunting up the 
families of American residents, for to- 
night we are to hold service. The Presby- 
terian missionary has put his mission 
room at our disposal, and at eight o’clock 
we find it full of people. We have 


-roads that the 


again. But it is good to be able to be 
one’s own interpreter, since then you 
know the interpretation is the same in 
meaning as the original. 

After the service we take carriage 
again for an all-night ride, so as to reach 
Ponce by morning. And now we come to 
future historian will 
wonder to read of. There are places be- 
tween Mayaguez and Yauco, where it is 
impossible to remain in the carriage, so 
rough and villanous is the road. At 
one time the carriage slopes at an angle 
that threatens its immediate overthrow, 
and the next it is slanting just as far j in 
the opposite direction, 


Glimpses of West African Life 


At four a.M. we arrive at Yauco, and 
turn in at the little hotel for a brief two 
hours’ sleep, on a wooden sofa in the 
hall, the beds being all taken. And at 
six-thirty our train starts (after we have 
had coffee and eggs) for Ponce. 

At Ponce, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas are 
awaiting us. The evening comes with a 
service in the church, at which the Bish- 
op preaches and afterward administers 
Confirmation to fourteen candidates. 
At nine-thirty we start for another all- 
night ride, over the wonderful military 
road, to San Juan. The night grows 
colder as we rise toward the mountain 
tops, and by the time we reach Cayey, 
just beyond the highest point, the driver 
is fairly moaning with the cold. He has 
not known the rigors of a New England 
winter, and has brought no overcoat. 
Poor fellow! a cup of coffee and a little 
dancing around in the early morning 
will make him forget his woe, and off we 
start again. Down the mountain side we 
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hasten, round the sharp curves, over the 
bridges, thoughtfully built by the 
Spaniards to enable us to cross the 
streams; under many an overhanging 
mountain, past many a precipice of fear- 
ful depth, on and on, past Caguas, down 
to Rio Piedras, and so toward Santurce, 
and at last roll into San Juan. 

We travel by night because the days 
are so warm. We miss the most of the 
scenery, it is true, but we see more than 
we can describe, for at every turn there 
is a picture. lLoveliness sits enthroned 
on mountain and river and sea, in Porto 
Rieo. No one who has not seen it can 
imagine it, and no one who has seen it 
can ever forget the beauty of its moun- 
tain views. 

May. God help us to make its people 
His, even as He has written His own 
handiwork on its various features! We 
have planted there the Flag; there we 
must give the Cross, its best interpreta- 
tion, too. 


Glimpses of West African ‘Life 


BY AGNES P. MAHONY 


HE boys and girls in the accom- 
panying pictures are literally 
the children of our Church. 
When they are brought to us 

at the Cape Mount Mission by their 
guardians or parents, they are taken 
from a life of simply living without any 
thought of to-morrow or the hereafter. 

The native Africans’ wants are very 
few, and nature deals them out with a 
free hand. Their homes are readily 


made from the rushes and mangrove sap- ~ 


plings, wattled with mud and thatched 
with palm branches, and are usually des- 
titute of furniture. I have been in a 
native town where I have had to sit on 
the ground, and eat my dinner from a 
towel spread on the earth, because there 
were no chairs or tables in the whole 
town. Some of the huts have a wooden 
framework on which the older persons 
sleep, but the children and many of the 
adults sleep on the earthen floor with 


probably a thin mat under them, with 
no pillow, or with perhaps a stick of 
wood doing duty for one. Clothing is 
also a simple matter. Generally (though 
there are exceptions) the native women 
are naked from the waist up, whilst 
around the lower part of the body, and 
extending to the knees, they usually 
twist about two yards of calico or any 
kind of cloth, which they can get by 
trading, although some of the tribes 
manufacture a very nice country-cloth 
of native cotton, dyed with the leaves of 
the indigo-plant, which they have learned 
how to use. The men usually wear a 
garment like the outer dress of a Mo- 
hammedan, though a large percentage 
wear nothing but a loin-cloth. The chil- 
dren, unless they are the children of 
chiefs or “big men,” and frequently 
even these, run around all day naked. 

When one understands the lavish hand 
with which Mother Nature deals with 
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the vegetation of the Dark Continent he 
can readily see that a native need never 
be hungry. Bananas, pineapples, paw- 
paw, butter-pears, golden-plums, sour- 
sop, guava, and an innumerable variety 
of fruits grow in abundance. Rice, cas- 
sada and eddons, among vegetables, are 
easily cultivated. The lakes or rivers 
have fish in abundance, and the palm- 
nut tree furnishes the oil which the peo- 
ple use for food. They also export it, re- 
ceiving in return not money, for there 
is no currency there, but needful articles 
such as calico, kerosene, matches, and, I 
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table and eat with a spoon from a sep- 
arate plate, instead of using a common 
dish, scooping up their food with their 
hands (though I must admit they do it 
very dexterously), to take off their gar- - 
ments at night, and sleep on beds, to 
clothe their nakedness, and in addition 
to all this to read and write. 

It is the hope of those who are inter- 
ested in these children at Cape Mount 
to teach the older boys carpentering, 
masonry, blacksmithing and tailoring, 
all of which trades can be readily learned 
and can always be the means of their 
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am sorry to say, very often gin, the curse 
which the white man~has brought into 
Africa. 

The Church, in Baptism, opens her 
arms and takes in these people, teaching 
them that they, just as truly as the 
white people in the United States, have 
a Saviour Who loved them enough to 
come down to this earth to die that they 
might be inheritors of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Then through the mission 
school they learn the simple things 
which pertain to ordinary every-day 
decent family living, such as to git ab a 


making a living, for there is a demand 
for men to do these things. The Eng- 
lish Church in the near-by colony of 
Sierra Leone has established a technical 
school, where these trades are taught. 
Bishop Elwin tells me that the English 
Government is anxious to employ all the 


-men or boys when qualified, paying them 


very good wages. As for the girls, after 
we teach them simple cooking and sew- 
ing, which they learn very readily, and 
of course educating them, there is noth- 
ing more that we can do to fit them for 


the battle of life, but hope that they may 
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marry one of our own boys, and thus 
form the nucleus of a Christian house- 
hold. I can see no other outlook for the 
young girls of Africa, than to get mar- 
ried. It is far better for them to be the 
one wife of a Christian, rather than one 
of many wives of a Mohammedan native, 
which is their usual fate. Surely the 
readers of THE Spirir or Missions will 
help these boys and girls, and not let 
our dear Church bear the stigma of 
having adopted, so to speak, so many 
children, and then failed in her duty 
toward them. 
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the school rice, was bitten by a snake. 
He fell screaming to the ground, and 
when one of the older boys ran to pick 
him up, he began to cry out, “Carry me 
home to Mr. Matthews. Carry me home 
to Mr. Matthews, I forgot to say my 
prayers this morning.” He evidently 
thought the snake had bitten him be- 
cause he forgot to ask God to take care 
of him. I am thankful to say that he did 
not die, although his leg was dreadfully 
swollen for a time. 

The little girl sitting down in the right 
hand corner of the other picture is 
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The white man in one of the pictures. 
is the Rev. Nathan Matthews, who for 
nearly three years has been at Cape 
Mount doing what he can for these boys 
and girls, providing for their physical 
wants, ministering to them spiritually, 
teaching them, and all this without any 
other help from this country. We need 
money to carry on the work at Cape 
Mount, but we need more than all one 
or two consecrated men to go out and 
help him, and that soon. Not long ago 
one of the school-boys while off in the 
forest gathering wood with which to cook 


named Koolah. She was always very 
anxious to go with me when I was mak- 
ing sick calls, and many a wearied jaunt 
was shortened by her bright talk. One 
day when we were walking along to- 
gether she said to me, “Do you lofe 
me?” On assuring her that I did, she 
then asked me, “Do you lofe Vey peo- 
ple?’ She is a little Vey girl and very 
fond of her people. I answered “Don’t 
I love you”; she then replied, “Oh, I’m 
not Vey now, I’m Mission, I’m a Chris- 
tian,’ and seemed so proud of being 
one. 


The New President of St. Paul’s College, Tokyo 


BY THE REVEREND CARL E, 


T must be regarded as a kind pro- 

vision of our Heavenly Father that 

the Japanese mission has such a 

suitable man as the Rey. Henry 

St. George Tucker to place in the vacant 

presidency of St. Paul’s College, Tokyo. 

The son of a well-known and highly es- 

teemed presbyter of the Diocese of 

Southern Virginia, the Rey. Dr. Beverly 
D. Tucker, 


the new presi- 


dent has had 
the inestimable 
advantage o f 


having been 
born and _ bred 
in this historic 
Chureh. That 
a mission- 
ary should be 
zealous goes 
without saying; 
that he should 
be eager to ex- 
tend the influ- 
ence and power 
of the Church 
to which he be- 
longs is the 
usual conse- 
quence if he be 
a man of any 
eons tru ¢- 
tive gifts; but 
that he should 
join to these 
sources of 
power the bal- 
ance of our Church’s sweet reasonable- 
ness, her sobriety and good sense, her 
reticence on non-essentials and her sol- 
emn insistence upon the chief elements 
of religion is, indeed, to ask the rarest of 
unions. It is almost as if one were to 
exact of the column charging the enemy 
the same order and dignity that adorn 
a fortified camp. 

One proof of the greatness of the mis- 
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THE REV. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, M.A 


GRAMMER, D.D. 


sionary’s office is the number of quali- 
ties that it requires. The president of 
a college in Japan must be both zealous 
and discreet; both eager to extend Chris- 
tianity, and also intimately acquainted 
with the teachings, life and spirit of the 
Church to which he belongs. This in- 
timate acquaintanceship, and _ this 
churchly spirit are Mr. Tucker’s, both 
by inheritance 
and _ training. 
A scion of the 
two old Vir- 
ginia families, 
t he Tuckers 
and Wash- 
ingtons, he has 
had behind him, 
as an Oriental 
would say, cen- 
[a ivbeaareyis) —fenee 
Church _ train- 
ing. And as 
for “sweet rea- 
sonable- 
ness,” those who 
know him well 
regard it as one 
of his most sa- 
lient character- 
istics. The spe- 
cial note of the 
man is a union 
o f chivalrous 
idealism with 
gentleness o f 
spirit, Each 
5 has its own 
power of attraction. Even where the 
chivalrous fighter is ~ough, his chivalry 
attracts followers, and gentleness, even 
if undignified by energy, always wins 
friends. When they are united you have 
a man whose leadership will not isolate 
him from his followers, but who will 
bind them to him by love as well as by 
admiration. Such a man Henry St. 
George Tucker has been in his home life 
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among his brothers, at school, in college 
and in seminary. We have every reason 
to hope that, in the same way, he will 
win the personal love and the loyal sup- 
port of the students of St. Paul’s. 

But a college should have, if possible, 
a scholar at its head, and something 
should be said of Mr. Tucker’s scholastic 
equipment. His early training was at 
the admirable Norfolk Academy, a 
classical school, which occupies, in that 
ancient town, much the same position 
as the Latin school at Boston. After 
gaining its highest honors he entered the 
University of Virginia, where he took 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1897. In 
1899 he graduated with distinction from 
the Seminary of Virginia, sailing for 
Japan in September of the same year. 
His scholastic work was marked by great 
speed, and ease of acquisition, without 
the sacrifice of accuracy, and the same 
qualities have been exhibited in his Jap- 
anese studies. 

His record in Japan is well known to 
the readers of Tur Spirit or Missions. 
He will come to this educational work 
only from a sense of duty, since his heart 
is much engaged in evangelistic labors 
at Hirosaki, which have been rewarded 
by eleven adult baptisms since last 
October. 

A year or so short of thirty, vigorous 
in body, tall, athletic, skilful in games, 
accustomed to the ways of young men 
and youths, admirably educated, aglow 
with missionary enthusiasm, a loyal son 
of the Church, largely endued with her 
characteristic spirit, he seems the ideal 
man for the place. It has gone out of 
fashion to quote Latin, and the mode is 
good, but, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, and in a notice of a college 
president, it may not be out of the way 
to add, 


Uno avulso, non deficrt alter. 
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A Bit of Real Life in 
Japan 


BY THE REVEREND J. J. CHAPMAN 


ECENTLY a young student at 
the Kanazawa Middle School, 
whom I have come to know 
pretty well, returned for a holi- 

day to his home in a country village of 
about 300 people. He is not a Christian 
but he undertook to tell the people that 
the hated Yasokgo (Christianity) was 
the “Great-God-of-All’s” revelation to 
man, and that he had read for himself 
the Book that God sent to man and 
found it so much better than anything 
he had ever heard before inside or out- 
side a Buddhist temple, that he wanted 
them to read it and have him explain 
what he knew about it. Finally he got 
into an argument with three Buddhist. 
priests who afterwards persecuted him 
and his family. His father kept a rice 
shop and people in the village boycotted 
the father on account of his son; so that 
the father in order to keep his livelihood 
made his-son stay at home and took all 
his books away from him. The boy’s 
sister in the meantime, off at a Christian 
school, became a Christian and returned 
home. The father became very angry 
with her because the man to whom he 
had promised her as a wife (for a sum of 
money) refuses to take a woman who is a 
member of such a peculiar religion. So 
the case rests there. What will the girl 
do? What will the son do? The son 
will doubtless become a Christian, too, 
but he loses all inheritance in his father’s 
house. The girl will have to be rescued 
and protected by the Church of which she 
is a member, or the irate and sin-soaked 
old parent will sell her to a worse than a 
husband. i 


A Pacific Coast Missionary Conference 


San Francisco, April 23d to 25th, 1903 


ACIFIC Coast Churchmen cer- 
tainly made a creditable record 
in holding a conference for the 
Seventh Missionary District. 

This district includes all the Pacific 
coast dioceses and missionary districts 
from Alaska on the north to New Mexico 
and Arizona on the south, besides Hono- 
lulu and the Philippines. It is signifi- 
cant that the first district conference 
should be held on our western shores, and 
the significance receives emphasis when 
we realize that of the dozen units mak- 
ing up this group, only three are dio- 
ceses. All the rest are missionary juris- 
dictions. 

The movement originated in the pio- 
neer diocese, California, through whose 
Golden Gate Bishop Kip, the first apostle 
to the West, sailed one Sunday morn- 
ing just fifty years ago, to greet the 
handful of priests who had preceded him. 
In contrast with that feeble group, Cali- 
fornia called together in San Francisco 
on April 23d, 24th and 25th bishops and 
priests from all these Pacific coast cen- 
tres. Besides Bishops Keator, of 
Olympia, Funsten, of Boisé, Leonard, of 
Salt Lake, Moreland, of Sacramento, 
Nichols, of California, and Johnson, of 
Los Angeles, priests and laymen were 
present from Alaska, Honolulu, Cali- 
fornia, Olympia, Oregon, Sacramento, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Salt Lake and Los 
Angeles. The Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, p.p., 
General Secretary of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Soeiety, made the 
trip from New York especially to attend 
the conference. 

Immediately following the opening 
service on the morning of Thursday, 
April 23d, the conference was organized 
in the guild hall of St. Paul’s Church. 
Here the three morning sessions were 
held, At these sessions six subjects were 
presented for discussion: “The Mission- 
ary Canon,” “District Secretaries,” “Ap- 
portionment,” “Appropriations,” “The 
Relation of Theological Seminaries to 
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Missionary Work,” “A Missionary 
Training School on the Pacific Coast.” 
Each subject was ably presented, and the 
debates were clear-cut and to the point. 
It was evident from the first that the 
delegates were seeking results. They 
desired to make present methods effective 
rather than to experiment with new 
methods. Motions advocating a change 
in the present title of the Board of Mis- 
sions and a reduction of its membership 
were lost. As for district secretaries, 
the conference decided that they were 
needed, and undertook in a very prac- 
tical way to secure for the Seventh Dis- 
trict a secretary who can give his entire 
time to the work. His salary is to be 
paid by the dioceses and districts, each 
contributing proportionally. The secre- 
tary is to be appointed by the bishops 
of the missionary districts in consulta- 
tion with the General Secretary of the 
Missionary Society, and his duties shall 
be “to act as adjutant of the General 
Secretary in disseminating missionary 
information, presenting the cause of mis- 
sions at conventions, convocations and 
before parishes when invited and espe- 
cially in placing the cause of missions 
upon its true basis, which is the com- 
mission of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ to preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” These recommendations are 
to be referred for ratification to the dioc- 
esan conventions and district convoca- 
tions. 

The debate upon “Apportionment” 
resulted in the unanimous adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

“Resolved: That this conference heart- 
ily endorses the present system of ap- 
portionment. 

“Resolved: That the members of this 
conference pledge their earnest en- 
deavors to bring about the raising of the 
sums asked from their respective dio- 
ceses and missionary districts.” 

One of the most interesting discus- 
sions of the entire conference was that 
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upon “The Relation of Theological Sem- 
inaries to Missionary Work.” Among 
the speakers were the Rev. Edward L. 
Parsons, of San Mateo, Mr. Cecil M. 
Marrach, a student at the Church Divin- 
ity-school of the Pacific, and Bishop 
Leonard, of Salt Lake. The debate was 
closed by Bishop Nichols in a speech 
that may be considered the strongest and 
most significant feature of the entire 
conference. Historically, it revealed the 
slow but steady growth of the Church 
Divinity-school of the Pacific, the ex- 
cellent record of its twenty or more 
graduates, and the advantages that are 
enjoyed through proximity to the Uni- 
versity of California and Stanford Uni- 
versity. For the future, the Bishop said 
that even with the recent enlargement of 
accommodations there would be difficulty 
in the fall in housing the entering class. 
But leaving these facts the Bishop 
went on to emphasize the responsibility 
of the clergy in turning the thoughts of 
boys and young men toward the sacred 
ministry. “Some of us can recall,” he 
said, “how our own lives were influenced 
by the earnest words of some godly 
priest of the Church.” He urged more 
general use of the Ember seasons and of 
the Ember prayers and stated his con- 
viction that the résponse made to his 
former pastoral letter upon this subject 
had been the chief source of the bless- 
ings that had been so generously be- 
stowed upon the Divinity-school. It is 
seldom that a group of men is so deeply 
stirred as was this gathering, by Bishop 
Nichols’s speech. The results of ten 
years’ quiet but persistent work had been 
graphically and convincingly revealed to 
the representatives of a great and grow- 
ing section of the Church, and one 
realized that the Church in the far West, 
in thus undertaking to train a native 
ministry, was establishing a centre of 
Church extension whose influence in the 
upbuilding of the Church in the West 
none can estimate. 

On Thursday and Friday afternoons 
meetings were held at St. Luke’s Church. 
Thursday night the Church Club gave 
a reception to the delegates at the Occi- 


dental Hotel. Friday night there was a 
fine missionary rally at Trinity Chureh. 
The subjects and speakers were: “The 
Missionary as an American Pioneer,” 
Bishop Funsten; “The Missionary as a 
Pioneer of Civilization,” the Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd; “The Missionary as a Pioneer 
for Christ,” Bishop Keator. The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew had a rally 
at St. Luke’s Church on Saturday eve- 
ning and on Sunday afternoon the Sun- 
day-school children of the city assembled 
in Grace Church, when a number of the 
visiting bishops and clergymen made 
short addresses. 

The conference was in every way suc- 
cessful. It brought encouragement to all 
present, for they realized that their com- 
mon interest in the cause of missions 
had begotten an essential unity, sus- 
tained by generous rivalry in good works. 
There will be another conference next 
year at Salt Lake City, and thus a new 
and helpful agency in missionary work 
will have established itself. 


Easter in the Mountains 
RACE CHURCH, Morganton, 


N. C., is the centre of a moun- 
tain district whose hillsides 
and valleys are peopled by 
numerous communities of rugged moun- 
taineers. Until recently they have been 
practically neglected for generations by 
all the Christian bodies. Seven or eight 
years ago the Rey. Churchill Satterlee, 
then rector of Morganton, began, with 
the aid of his laymen and women, to 
maintain services and establish schools 
for these people. The result is that 
Grace Church is now the centre of five 
missions and six schools, which have lit- 
erally transformed the neighborhoods 
where they have been at work. Each 
Easter Day as many of the people as can © 
come in from their mountain homes for 
a united service at Grace Church. This 
is what the visitor might see. 
“About noon Easter Day, along every 
woodland path and mountain road men, 
boys, women and children, singly and in 
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large family groups, are wending their 
way to the several centres. ‘These cen- 
tres are the mission chapels. At a chapel 


will be found five or six lumber wagons 
drawn by mules, and provided with 
chairs of the homely, hand-made, 
straight-backed variety. With some diffi- 
culty the driver is restrained from start- 
ing until the last one arrives and is set- 
tled in place so anxious is he lest his 
mission should be late. I have seen as 
many as thirty-one in a wagon, and a 
curious caravan it is. As to the women 
and girls who make up part of the array 
all wear hats of an infinite variety of 
styles. Sun-bonnets prevail, but are in- 
terspaced with worsted hoods, toboggan 
caps and straw hats. Many of the boys 
walk, even though the distance from the 
nearest mission to town is three miles, 
and the homes of the people from three 
to six miles beyond the mission. But 
they are all on hand to attend the Easter 
service of the town church from the baby 
in the arms of the tired mother to the 
grey-haired grandfather, who is the 
proudest of all as he drives his big load 
up to the front of the church. Two 
hundred and fifty people came this year 
from the different missions. 

“To the music of the processional 
hymn they marched into church: bearded 
men leading little children, grand- 
mothers in huge sun-bonnets, with tiny 
babies in their arms, young men and 
young women and children of all ages, 
some bare-footed, but all neatly dressed. 

“Kvery available seat+was filled, the 
chancel steps crowded and many were 
obliged to stand throughout the service. 
All were quiet and listened attentively 
while the rector told them in simple lan- 
guage the story of the Resurrection.” 

The mite-box offering of the schools 

was nearly $70. 


The Church Missions 
Publishing Company 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the 
Church Missions Publishing Com- 
pany was held at its office in Hartford, 


Saturday, May 16th. The report of the 
treasurer showed receipts from sub- 
scriptions for publications and_ sales, 
$563, and donations, $231, and on the 
other side of the account payment for 
printing, $647, and expenses, $15. The 
editorial committee reported the publica- 
tion of twelve leaflets for the use of 
Sunday-schools and mission classes in 
editions of 3,000 each, five of the “Round 
Robin” series and three (one of them a 
double number) of the “Soldier and Ser- 
vant” series, these latter in editions of 
750 each. There has also been published 
in one volume a series of lessons on mis- 
sions, entitled “The Kingdom Growing,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Lester Bradner; the first 
edition of 1,500 is nearly exhausted, and 
a larger edition will soon be demanded. 
A new series, providing readings on the 
lives of missionary heroes, will soon be 
begun. The Woman’s Auxiliary organi- 
zations of twelve dioceses and districts 
has assisted in the support of the com- 
pany’s work, and the publications are 
sent to subscribers in all parts of the 
country, in foreign mission fields, in 
England and in Canada, and are spe- 
cially appreciated by those who have the 
best opportunity of testing their ac- 
curacy and usefulness. A bibliography 
of missions is in preparation and it is 
expected that the part on Africa will be 
published in the fall. The Presiding 
Bishop is ex-officio president of the com- 
pany; the other officers elected for the 
next year are: Vice-president, Dr. Sam- 
uel Hart; treasurer, R. W. Huntington, 
Jr.; recording secretary, Robert B. Good- 
en; corresponding secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, Miss Mary E. Beach. 


MEMBER of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary in Washington is surely right 
in thinking that readers of Tue Spirit 
or Missions will be interested in knowing 
that “an old colored woman, eighty- 
eight years of age, has just knit a large 
woollen comforter for Bishop Rowe. 
She is a most faithful communicant of 
Trinity, and when I read her Bishop 
Rowe’s report she was deeply inter- 
ested.” 


. 
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THE CHAPEL OF LES BONNES NOUVELLES, BIGONE, LEOGANE 


A Haitien Confirmation 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JAMES THEODORE HOLLY, D.D. 


N the First Sunday after Easter 
the Bishop of Haiti visited 
the parish of the Good Shep- 
herd in the mountains of 

Leogane, making the journey from 
Port-au-Prince on horseback. The 
perish contains five stations, each of 
which has a rude chapel built by mem- 
bers of the congregation. The chapel at 
Bigoné was chosen for the confirmation 
service, and to it the candidates from 


the four other chapels, covering a district: 


of about 400 square miles, were gathered. 
Twenty-three men and boys and sixteen 
women and girls were confirmed. 

In the extent of its territory, and the 
zeal of its converts, the Good Shepherd 
parish is the banner parish of the 
Haitien mission. It is interesting 
to see the effect upon the com- 
munity of the life of its converts. The 
first practical work among them is to 
substitute Christian marriage for the 
state of concubinage in which the non- 
Christian people are generally living. 


This work has been going on steadily 


since 1866, when Bishop Burgess, of 
Maine, first visited Haiti. The elevat- 


ing effect, morally and physically, of his 
work, has been plainly marked. The 
Church members have given the tone to 
society in the community. Concubinage 
is looked upon as very dishonorable; 
marriages are multiplying among those 
around them who are not identified with 
our mission, while parents belonging to 
the mission often refuse to give their 
daughters in marriage to young men who 
are not Christians. 

Another practical service must be ren- 
dered to the Haitien people in order that 
Christian truth may do its full work for 
them. ~ They have magnificent lands, but 
they know not the use of any implement 
of agriculture, except the hoe; they have 
splendid forests, but no saw-mills; they 
have abundant mineral productions, but 
few workers in metals. It is, therefore, 
important that they should have indus- 
trial training. A work, therefore, like 
that of Booker T. Washington, at Tuske- 
gee, is needed to be done here as an in- 
dispensable auxiliary of our Gospel work, 
so that it shall have in the future a per- 
manent, lasting and self-supporting basis. 

Port-au-Prince. 
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Deputation Notes 


How Missionaries on Furlough Work for Missions 


HE Rev. L. B. Ridgely, whose 
resignation for family reasons 
from the Hankow District has 
already been noted, has kindly 

taken appointments to speak on behalf 
of the work in China at numerous points 
on his journey west to Los Angeles, 
where he becomes the rector of St. John’s 
Parish. Leaving his home in Philadel- 
phia the latter part of April, Mr. Ridge- 
ly has, among other places, spoken in 
Richmond, Petersburg, Raleigh, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Houston and San Antonio. At the 
last three points he addressed the con- 
ventions of the several dioceses and spoke 
to the diocesan branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. His itinerary also included 
stops at the University of North Caro- 
lina and the University of the South, as 
well as St. Mary’s Hall in Raleigh, 
which supports a scholarship in the 
school of the same name in Shanghai. 
While in Raleigh Mr. Ridgely visited 
St. Augustine’s School and had, as he 
puts it, “the unique privilege of talking 
to a Junior Auxiliary of about 200 col- 
ored young men and women. In addition 
to routine business and reports of the 
branch, there were three really excellent 
papers, one on Asheville, one on South 
Africa, one on school work in China. 
One by a girl of perhaps eighteen, one by 
a young man preparing for Orders, one 
by a boy of eighteen. They were up to 
the mark of the best work I have seen 
done in white Sunday-schools and in 
white schools of the same grade as rep- 
resented here. The next morning I spent 
inspecting the school. It certainly makes 
an excellent impression. I stopped to 
listen to a good deal of the class work, 
lower, middle and upper, as well as to the 
kindergarten. Not only the lower work, 
but even the higher, I must say, compares 
most favorably with school work of cor- 
responding grades in other parts of the 
land and among whites. After luncheon 
I inspected the manual work. The wood- 
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work and carpentry are strikingly well 
done. The masons and stone workers 
were off in town executing a contract in 
Raleigh. They are also, at intervals, 
building an addition to the hospital. 
The girls at work in the kitchen under 
the direction of Mrs. Delany, interested 
me greatly. Mrs. Delany seems most 
capable, and the girls are getting exactly 
what they need to know, how to keep 
house and to do things of the sort and in 
the way that the best people of the South 
like to see in their own homes.” 

Bishop Ingle and all of Mr. Ridgely’s 
fellow-workers in Hankow keenly regret 
his inability to return. In the five years 
of his work he had made a real impres- 
sion upon the life of the Mission, and 
had rendered valuable service as rector of 
Boone School and in the general evan- 
gelistic work. 

| 


FRICA has been strongly repre- 
sented before a number of Auxil- 

iary and other parish meetings during 
May by Miss Mahony, of Cape Mount. 
The breakdown of health which sent her 
home last March is gradually being re- 
paired. At meetings in Seneca Falls, 
N. Y.; White Haven, Penn.;_ Boston, 
and other points, Miss Mahony has 
helped to a better understanding of the 
needs of the Vey children on the west 
coast of Africa, and how St. John’s 
School at Cape Mount creates and 
strengthens Christian character among 


them. 
1 


R. POTT has been working steadily 
since his return to the United 
States on behalf of the fund for the new 
building for St. John’s College. All of 
his Sundays and many of his week days 
have been thus occupied, and his ap- 
pointments have taken him from Pitts- 
burg to Boston and from Virginia to 
Northern New York. Among other par- 
ishes he has spoken in Grace, St. Mary 
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the Virgin and St. Bartholomew’s in 
New York City; St. Stephen’s, Phila- 
delphia; Ascension, Pittsburg; St. 
Paul’s, Rochester; Advent, Boston. He 
has also spoken at Groton School, at the 
General Theological Seminary and the 
Virginia Theological Seminary in Alex- 
andria; before the Church Clubs of Bal- 
timore, Providence and Pittsburg; and 
has delivered a course of lectures at St. 
Faith’s Deaconess House on “The Relig- 
ions of China.” The receipts of the 
building fund now amount to $8,700.59 
from givers in the United States, and 
$6,454.95 from Chinese givers; the 
amount needed to complete the fund is 
$9,844.46. 
1 


FTER accepting appointments for 
several weeks in the Dioceses of 
Pennsylvania, New York and Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Dodson, of the China Mis- 
sion, has returned South, and through 
May has been speaking at the annual 
meetings of the diocesan branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in connection with 
the conventions of some of the southern 
dioceses. Miss Dodson returns to her 
work at St. Mary’s Hall and the Orphan- 
age at Shanghai early next autumn, and 
expects to be accompanied to the field 
by at least three recruits. 


| 

ISHOP VAN BUREN arrived in 
New York from San Juan the last 

week in April, and immediately began 
work in his endeavor to secure the $21,- 
000 needed to complete the Porto Rican 
Equipment Fund. His appointments 
have included Calvary, St. Mark’s, St. 
Andrew’s, Holy Trinity and Trinity 
Chapel in New York; Grace and St. 
Mary’s, Brooklyn; St. John’s and the 
Epiphany, Washington. He has also 
spoken at the General Theological Sem- 
inary and at Bexley Hall, Gambier; to 
the Church Club of Rhode Island, the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary in Ohio, and the West Virginia 
Diocesan Convention. May 27th he de- 
livered an interesting illustrated lecture 
before the members of the Church Club 
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of New York. The Equipment Fund 
grows steadily, but with altogether too 
much deliberation to keep pace with the 
needs of the district and the Bishop’s 
plans for supplying them. Invitations 
to Bishop Van Buren to speak on behalf 
of his work should be addressed to the 
Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, who is making his 
engagements. 
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TIXHE Executive Committee have been 

unable to secure a General Secre- 
tary for the Church Students’ Missionary 
Association during the coming year. The 
plan now proposed is to make use of a 
number of local secretaries who will visit 
the Chapters in their immediate vicinity. 
By having several centres of work it is 
hoped that all the Chapters may be 
visited, thus encouraging, as far as pos- 
sible, the missionary interest in the 
various members of the Association and 
strengthening the bond that holds them 
together. 

1 


‘PHE Church Training and Deaconess 

House, in Philadelphia, reports that 
from its graduating class two members 
go this year to Shanghai, one is to go 
to Japan under Bishop Partridge, an- 
other is to work in the mountains of 
West Virginia. The others of the class 
are to work either in city missions in 
the East, or in their home parishes in the 


West. 
1 


EABURY DIVINITY-SCHOOL has 
been able to send $50 to the work 


in Circle City, Alaska, in addition to 


numerous sums already given to mis- 
sions, as former reports from Seabury 


show. 
1 


HE General Seminary sends one man 

this year to the District of Hankow, 

and two men to the domestic missionary 
field. : 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, KYOTO 


et 


A Kyoto Congregation and Its Need of a 


New Church 


BY MARTHA ALDRICH 


N one of the busiest streets of the 
oldest portion of the city of Kyoto 
—a street very narrow and com- 
pactly lined on either side by small 
shops—one may find, by careful search, 
a low, narrow doorway opening from the 
street and leading to that humble place 
within, used by our mission as a church, 
and known as St. John’s. Here has met 
for many years a faithful little company 
of Christians, which formed the first 
Church organization in Kyoto. The 
place, however, is in no way fitted for 
the purpose for which it has had so long 
to be used. It was rented at first only as 
a preaching place, in which to com- 
mence work in Kyoto, and because none 
better was to be found in that part of 
the city; and for the same reason it was 
continued as a church. 

In the first place, it is not a building 
by itself, only some rooms in a shop- 
keeper’s house, the shopkeeper still liv- 
ing and doing business in the adjoining 
rooms. And as a portion of the parti- 
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tion separating his rooms from the 
church is only of one thickness of paper, 
it sometimes happens that the incon- 
gruous sounds of domestic labor, to- 
gether with talking and the crying of 
children, are mingled with the Order for 
Morning Prayer. But what is a real 
injury to the church is that no one pass- 
ing by, ignorant of the fact, would ever 
suspect for an instant that the building, 
or a portion of it, could possibly be used 
for sacred purposes. Wedged in between 
two shops, its entrance is directly from 
the street through a low, narrow door- 
way into a cellar-like passage, dark and 
with a ground floor. At the right are 
two steps leading into a small matted 
room, which, by the meagre light enter- 
ing a much-barred and papered window, 
it will be discovered serves as a storeroom 
for unused benches and stoves; and this 
from. necessity, of course. From this 
little vestibule glass sliding panels open 
into the church itself. The space for 
the congregation has wooden benches, 
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and may be some fourteen feet in width, 
by sixteen or seventeen in length, and 
beyond is the chancel, where, at the 
farther end, some little light enters; but 
the rest of the place has no light, except 
what enters by way of three or four 
small panes of glass high up near the 
roof of an adjoining kitchen and coal 
bin, which, filtering through their dark- 
ness and also through the partly papered 
glass panels of a partition, finally 
reaches in much reduced force the Bibles 
and prayer books of those sitting near 
the partition. Then, too, there is a little 
light in another part of the room, 
which struggles down through a small 
skylight, but always accompanied by a 
good deal of rain from the roof in wet 
weather, so that one prefers to dispense 
with the light to being drenched with the 
rain. 

I may be asked why in all these years 
a more suitable place for a church could 
not have been found. Because in this 
part of the city it has been an impos- 
sibility. Here rules the strongest sect 
of Buddhists in the land. Their finest 
temples are here, and the influence issu- 
ing from them upon the people is para- 
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mount; so much so, that anyone willing, 
or, if willing, brave enough to rent a 
house for a Christian chureh it would 
be difficult to find, 

And then there has been another rea- 
son operating to prevent a search. The 
members of St. John’s, from the first 
years of its organization as a mission, 
have been looking forward to having a 
new church building. When Bishop 
Williams took charge of this church, 
nine years ago, there seemed a_ bright 
prospect for the near fulfilment of this 
expectation, as the Bishop had been 
home on a furlough, and returning, 
brought with him, as was supposed, sufli- 
cient funds for both ground and build- 
ing. But during the Bishop’s absence 
property greatly advanced in value. 
When the tedious process of purchasing 
land in an Oriental country was com- 
plete, it was found that what originally 
would have been sufficient for both land 
and church, had the Bishop been en- 
abled, by prompt gifts, to take advantage 
of low prices, was but little more than 
enough to pay for the land. Building 
materials and wages have risen also, so 
that the small sum left has been alto- 
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eether inadequate. 
Three thousand dollars 
more must be added to 
it before the congrega- 
tion can have _ this 
mueh needed and 
longed-for church, for 
which it has now been 
waiting more than ten 
years. 

The members of St. 
John’s are a_ very 
worthy, respectable, 
eed eOaleer=eChleauses 
people, and for the 
most part are perma- 
nent residents of the 
city. They would like, 
there is no doubt, to 
furnish these necessary 
funds themselves; but 
it is a small congrega- 
tion, and could not 
possibly have been 
larger under the cir- 


cumstances; and Japanese of the middle- 
class, even the upper middle-class, have 
little money besides what they must 
spend for the necessities of life. And 
so it is needful that the parent Church 
in the United States should nourish still 


MR. SHIGARAMI 


The first convert to Christianity in the Church 
Mission in Kyoto. He was baptized by 
the Rev. T. S. Tyng and has been a faith- 
ful worker at St. John’s ever since its or- 
ganization. 


for a time its offspring 
in far Kyoto. 

Among these mem- 
bere of St. John’s are 
clerks in government 
employ, artists, an 
editor, a physician and 
a merchant. One very 
active member is a 
student, who, boarding 
near Holy Trinity, 
chose to become a 
member of St. John’s 
because he felt so 
much sympathy for the 
smaller and weaker 
church, and wished to 
give it all the aid he 
could. And so _ he 
walks back and forth 
six miles every Sunday 
and Friday evening. 
This young man, now 
only about twenty, has 
had for some time the 


Christian ministry in view, as his life 
work, and, possessing a little money of 
his own, is educating himself for it, and 
after his course in the university will 
enter the divinity-school in Tokyo. 
The number of women members of St. 
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John’s is somewhat larger than that of 
the men, and they do well their share of 
church work. The monthly meetings of 
the Auxiliary are always well attended; 
the Sunday-school is prosperous and 
fills the small church to the exclusion of 
all adult classes, and in consequence 
this important branch of work has 
to be omitted. Indeed, confined to their 
present limitations, the workers of St. 
John’s can do very little of that large 
work which they should be doing. For, 
by the division of the city into two dis- 
tricts, northern and southern, each dis- 
trict having 150,000 souls, the same 
amount of work was given to St. John’s 
as to Holy Trinity; but with its present 
equipment, how is it possible to touch 
any considerable number of all this mul- 
titude of people? With a new church, 
respectable in appearance, and having 
in it room sufficient for the work to be 
done, influences might be set on foot, 
which, by the blessing of God, would be- 
come, in due course of time, a powerful 
agent in bringing a very large number 
to the knowledge of God. 


Miss Williamson 
T one of its recent meetings, the 
Standing Committee of the Mis- 
sionary District of Kyoto adopted 
resolutions expressing the loss to the 
district through the death of Miss Emma 
Williamson, and the sympathy of the 
staff for her relatives. In this connec- 
tion the committee recorded the follow- 
ing facts concerning Miss Williamson’s 
service in Japan. 


“Miss Emma Williamson was ap- _ 


pointed to work in Japan on March 11th, 
1884, and arrived in Tokyo the following 
June. She served the Church in Japan 
for upwards of eighteen years and by 
her unfailing devotion left a record 
which must have most deeply impressed 
all who were associated with her in the 
work. During this period of faithful 
service she had charge of St. Agnes’s 
School for eight years, while it was still 
located in Osaka. After this she served 
as one of the teachers in St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Tokyo, from 1892 to 1898, when she 


returned to her native land for a vaca- 
tion. In 1899 she again returned to 
Japan and was assigned to work in 
Wakayama, where she devoted herself to 
the service she loved with the same sac- 
rificing zeal which characterized her 
labors in other positions. The end of 
her earthly labors came when, on 
February 11th, 1903, after a compara- 
tively short illness, she entered into the 
rest that remaineth to the people of God.” 


HE Rev. J. H. Cloud, of St. Louis, 
recently held in Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, the first service for deaf-mutes 
ever held in the District of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory. 


1 

HE Indian girls of the Wind River 
Boarding School, on the Shoshone 
Agency, Wyoming, last month sent to 
the Church Missions House a money or- 
der for $4, to be used for the general 
work of the Missionary Society. Most 
of the money was earned by making and 
selling bead-work. The girls were told 
that they might choose for themselves 
how they would use the money, and de- 
cided for missions. The names of some 
of the contributors were—Agnes Buffalo, 
Susan Littleshield, Allie Catches Bear, 

Clara Shave Head. 


ROM Ashland, a little mining town 
in Central Pennsylvania, comes $25 
as the Easter Offering of the Sunday- 
school children of the mission. This 
amount is double what it was a year ago — 
and in part represents the interest 
aroused through the sale of copies of the 
Children’s Number of Tue Spirit or Mis- 
sions. The rector says: “In our mining 
families the fifty copies of the Children’s 
Number sold readily. Ashland, though 
a very poor, struggling mission, will 
also pay the whole amount apportioned 
for general and diocesan missions.” The 
same clergyman sends a gift of $2.50 
from a mission Sunday-school attached 
to the mission of which he is in charge, 
and the assurance that even the mission 
congregation will meet its apportion- 
ment, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[THIs Department is open to all readers of 
THH SPIRIT OF MISSIONS for the discussion of 
missionary matters of general interest. All com- 
munications’ must be accompanied by the 
writer’s name and address, though names will 
not be published without permission. Opinions 
expressed in this column are not necessarily 
those of THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. The ap- 
pearance of a communication merely means that 
the Editor considers it of sufficient interest to 
justify its publication.] 


The Missionary Problem 
and the Next Generation 


To the Editor of Tur Spirit or Missions: 
N order to understand just what the 
missionary problem is which con- 
fronts our Church to-day, it is nec- 
essary to go back a few years and 
follow up the steps that have led to it. 
Fifty years ago the prayer that was of- 
fered by all those interested in the spread 
of missions was that the doors might be 
opened and the field enlarged. In an in- 
credibly short time that prayer was an- 
swered beyond the fondest dreams of 
the most hopeful. The field once open, 
the next petition was for more laborers 
to go out and occupy it; and this, too, 
has been so abundantly answered that it 
has almost ceased to be offered. And 
how is it to-day? The world is open to 
receive the message which a splendid 
band of God’s servants stand ready to 
carry to its furthest boundaries; and 
what is there to prevent such a harvest 
as has never been even dreamed of? 
Nothing but an appalling lack of ap- 
preciation, on the part of the Church at 
home, of its responsibility and_ its 
privilege. ; 

The missionary problem has shifted. 
The field is open, the Church’s duty is 
as plain as day there, and God has pre- 
pared the men and women whom He 
would have carry it out. But right here 
in our own Christian cities, in the very 
places to which those same men and 
women must look for sympathy and help 
if the work is to go on, we have come 
face to face with an apparently insur- 
mountable wall of ignorance and indif- 
ference. The problem before us to-day 
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is how to attack this wall so that it 
shall crumble away before the workers 
in the field have time to be discouraged 
by it; and also how to arrange against 
the possibility of its ever being rebuilt. 

The disheartening probability, men- 
tioned in the April Spirit or Missions, 
of the necessity for retrenchment in the 
appropriations of the Board, and the 
discouraging complaints that we hear 
from even the most ardent missionary 
enthusiasts about the unreasonable de- 
mands of the apportionment system, can- 
not but make us feel that the efforts 
hitherto employed, to awaken the 
Church to a sense of the necessity of giv- 
ing in proportion to the missionary need, 
have not been altogether successful. It 
does not, however, seem to be a case 
of pure indifference that is at the bot- 
tom of the difficulty: but rather of ignor- 
ance of the opportunities that are open 
to our Church to-day and of the de- 
plorably inadequate means that are back 
of the machinery which that same 
Church has set up to act as its mission- 
ary power-house, and make the most of 
these opportunities for the glory of God. 

How are those who do realize the 
critical position of our Church’s mis- 
sionary honor to face this ignorance, 
and overcome it? Why not in the way 
all educational efforts are attempted, by 
beginning with the children and young 
people? In the field the difficulty has 
been met in exactly this way, by the 
planting of schools, orphanages, and col- 
leges; and faithfully planning for future 
results. Why does not the same prin- 
ciple apply at home, now that our prob- 
lem has become so largely an educational 
one? Fifty years from now it is de- 
voutly to be hoped that the appropria- 
tions of the Board will be far in advance 
of what they are to-day, and the ap- 
portionment correspondingly increased. 
Is it not reasonable to prepare a mis- 
sionary force at home, the members of 
which, when that time comes, shall have 
formed regular habits of giving what is 
asked of them, and shall give with a 
clear understanding of what their money 
goes to? The foundations for such a 
force are already laid in the Sunday- 
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school and Junior Auxiliaries; and a 
suggestion of what could be done among 
young people has been given by the suc- 
eessful work of the Church Students’ 
Missionary Association in the prepara- 
tion of volunteers for the field. So far, 
however, the foundations for a mission- 
ary force at home are frail in proportion 
to the work to be done. 

Why can we not attack the problem 
systematically and thoroughly, not only 
from within, but also by looking care- 
fully into the methods of those de- 
nominations which, in their work among 
young people, are far ahead of us? It 
was in order that an opportunity might 
be given for just such a comparison of 
methods and ideas, that an interdenomi- 
national conference of leaders in mission 
work among young people was held last 
July at Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 
The results were so good that two similar 
conferences are planned for 1903—one to 
be held at Silver Bay, July 22d to 31st, 
and the other at Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., July 1st to 8th. 

Among the 178 delegates to the first 
conference, there were only two Episco- 
palians; and these were women holding 
positions of minor importance in the 
missionary work of our Church at home. 
Having been privileged to be one of 
them, and having gained from the con- 
ference encouragement and inspiration 


which have been invaluable to me in. 


my own work, I cannot help speaking 
a word about the opportunity which is 
open to those who care to take advantage 
of it next July. The invitation is given 
to all who are either already engaged 
in work among young people, or would 
like to be; and full information about 
the conferences may be obtained upon 
application to Mr. C. V. Vickrey, secre- 
tary Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

; L. C. Sturets. 

Boston. 
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Intercession for Cape 
Mount 


To the Editor of Tur Spirit or Missions: 
WAS more than interested in the 
article in the May Spirir or Mits- 
sions on “A Day’s Work in West 
Africa.” Ever since reading it I 
have been using a special intercession at 
the daily Morning Prayer, for which 
the church is open at 8:30, remaining 
open the rest of the day. 

As a form of intercession I use the 
clause from the Litany: “That it may 
please Thee to send forth laborers,” etce., 
with response, and follow it by the col- 
lect for the Sunday next before Advent. 
I am writing to some of my friends to do 
the same. 

I am sure that many people would like 
to send a line to the Rev. Nathan Mat- 
thews that he may know that he is not 
forgotten. How shall he be addressed ? 

Joun Mitis GILBert. 

Saint John’s Rectory, Phelps, New 

York. 


We hope that others may offer the 
intercessions suggested by Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Matthews’s address is Cape Mount, 
via Manoh-Salijah, Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. The postage is five cents per 
half ounce. Will those who write to 
Mr. Matthews kindly tell him that a re- 
ply is not expected. A glance at his 
time table as printed in the May Spirir 
oF Missions will show how little time he 
has for personal correspondence. Editor 
Spirit oF Missions. ] 
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NY parish about to replace worn 
copies of Hutchins’s Church Hymns 
(words and music) with new books can 
use the old ones to advantage in helping 
a small mission in Arkansas. The Cor- 
responding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, will give particulars. 


The Meeting of the Board of Managers 
May 12th, 1903 


T the May meeting of the Board 
of Managers there were present 
of the elected members: The 
Bishops of Albany (vice-presi- 

dent) in the chair, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Central Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, and the Bishop-Co- 
adjutor of Rhode Island, and the Bishop 
of Long Island; the Rev. Drs. Eccleston, 
Smith, Huntington, Applegate, Greer, 
Vibbert, Anstice, Alsop, Perry, Nelson, 
Stires, McKim, Fiske, Lines and Parks; 
and Messrs. Low, Mills, Chauncey, 
Ryerson, Thomas, Goodwin and Capt. 
Mahan; and Messrs. Butler, King, Mor- 
ris, Pepper and Pell-Clarke. The Bish- 
ops of North Carolina and Porto Rico, 
ea-officio members, were also present. 
The Treasurer reported that the in- 
crease in parish offerings to the first of 
May had been $72,585, and from the 
Woman’s Auxiliary $9,732, the individ- 
ual offerings having decreased in the 
amount of $15,496. There was a gain 
during the month of April of nearly 
$20,000 as compared with last year. 
“This does not,” however, the Treasurer 
said, “show the full measure of the gain, 
as this year Easter fell two weeks later 
than last, so we have had a shorter time 
to get in the Sunday-school Lenten Of- 
ferings, and during the corresponding 
two weeks last year there was received 
$17,887.75 from the Lenten Offerings 
alone.” Adjusting the figures according- 
ly, it would show a total gain of $75,000 
in all as compared with last year. Among 
the legacies reported was one of $25,000 
for investment, received from the estate 
of John Nicholas Brown, the income to 
be used two-thirds for Domestic Missions 
and one-third for Foreign Missions. 
During the first four weeks after Easter 
there was received from 1,920 Sunday- 
schools $42,541.62, being an average of 
$22.15 per school. During the corre- 
sponding four weeks last year there was 
received from 1,828 Sunday-schools $37,- 
933.04, being an average of $20.75 per 
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school; so that. the Sunday-school Aux- 
iliary seems to have made a gain of 
about $4,600 in the aggregate, or a gain 
of $1.40 per school. 

A communication was received from 
the Missionary Conference of the Sev- 
enth District held in April at San Fran- 
cisco, reporting the adoption of these 
resolutions: 

Resolved: That this Conference 
heartily endorses the present sys- 
tem of Apportionment. 

Resolved: That the members of 
this Conference pledge their ear- 
nest endeavors to bring about the 
raising of the full sums asked for 
in their respective dioceses and 
missionary districts. 


The General Secretary was present at 
this Conference and gave the Board a 
report upon it, noting particularly that 
the dioceses and missionary districts in 
the Seventh District had resolved to raise 
the amount required for the salary and 
travelling expenses of the District Secre- 
tary, so that whoever held the position 
could give his whole time to the work. 

Approaching the subject of appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year, attention 
was first called to the resolutions adopted 
by the Missionary Council in Philadel- 
phia, requesting and advising the Board 
of Managers to make a larger appropria- 
tion for the Colored People and for In- 
dian Missions. Whereupon the Board 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the present and 
prospective condition of the treas- 
ury does not justify an increase in 
any of the appropriations at the 
present time. 


A communication from the Commis- 
sion on Work Among the Colored Peo- 
ple, asking a larger appropriation for 
each, St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, and the 
Bishop Payne Divinity-school, which 
being for the same reason impracticable, 
it was e 
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Resolved: (2) That in the opinion 
of this Board, the work being 
done among the Colored People at 
St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
Va., and at St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, N. C., is worthy of the en- 
tire confidence and the cordial sup- 
port of the Church. 

Resolved: (2) That the work of 
the Bishop Payne Divinity-school 
at Petersburg, Va., in fitting young 
Colored men for the ministry, is 
worthy of hearty approbation. 

Resolved: (3) That this Board 
strongly commends to the generos- 
ity of Churchmen the appeal of the 
said Divinity-school for $4,000, and 
those of the Lawrenceville School 
and the Raleigh School above 
named for $5,000 each. 


The appropriations from general funds 
for domestic and foreign missions for 
the fiscal year beginning September 1st, 
1903, were then made, aggregating in 
amount about the same as those existing. 
A number of communications from bish- 
ops were before the Board pressing for 
additional grants for development and 
to take care of work actually existing, 
but the Board felt it unwise at the pres- 
ent juncture, as said above, to increase 
its responsibilities. The budget of ap- 
propriations will be published as usual 
after the beginning of the fiscal year. 

The appropriations heretofore paid 
from the Woman’s Auxiliary United 
Offering of 1898 for the support of wom- 
en workers are yet to be determined up- 
on; that fund having been exhausted. 
The situation will be relieved, however, 
to a great extent by pledges of specific 
offerings from the women of the Church, 
and the next Triennial Offering will be 
for the same purpose. 

Several requests were received with re- 
gard to current work in the domestic 
field, within the scope of the present ap- 
propriations, which were favorably met. 

The Bishop of The Philippines re- 
ported that, with the Rev. Mr. Clapp, 
he had just made a journey through the 
provinces which lie north of Manila. 

The Bishop of Shanghai reported that 
Miss Ida Porter, lately of the China In- 
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land Mission, a woman with two years’ 
experience in the work and some knowl- 
edge of the language, has been employed 
by him in the field. Bishop Graves is 
troubled about the lack of young clergy- 
men from home. The pressure is be- 
coming strong, and he knows not what 
they shall do unless some are sent, and 
while waiting he is unable to extend the 
work further. There is need for at least 
six young men at once. The Rev. Flem- 
ing James’s work among the foreigners 
in the Church of our Saviour, Hongkew, 
is successful; the services being fully 
attended. The Bishop of Hankow writes 
that the Mission is hard at work, and 
new opportunities are opening up every 
day, which they are unable to seize for 
lack of funds, yet they will have an en- 
couraging report to make for the present 
year. The principal advance has been on 
educational lines, notwithstanding they 
did not receive the money asked for the 
purpose. ‘ Bishop McKim is pressing for 
much money for buildings which arz 


sorely needed. He ought to have $2,000 


immediately to build a house at Sendai 
for two ladies. If he had the money now 
he could have it ready for occupancy by 
October 1st. Bishop Schereschewsky is 


planning, if his health and strength be 


spared, to put out an edition of his 
Wen-li edition of the New Testament 
that may be read by educated Japanese, 
and if this prove popular he will pro- 
ceed with the Old Testament. He also 
has in mind a Chinese Reference Bible. 
The Bishop of Tokyo writes: 

“Bishop Schereschewsky is one of the 
most. remarkable men I have ever met. 
His courage and energy are indomitable. 
Paralyzed in hands and feet: unable to 
move without assistance, his mind is as 
vigorous as it ever was, and he puts in 
seven hours of hard work daily. Mrs. 
Schereschewsky is his devoted attendant © 
and amanuensis. She is getting feeble, 
and I dread to think of the Bishop’s con- 
dition if she were to pre-decease him. 
They have both been faithful servants 
of Christ and His Church in the mission 
field for more than forty years, and it 
does seem right that they should have a 
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roof to shelter them which they might 
eall their own so long as they live. It 
will rejoice us all to see the Bishop and 
Mrs. Schereschewsky in their own house. 
In addition to giving them a home, it 
would give the Bishop the satisfaction of 
thinking that his many years of service 
were in this way recognized by the 
Church. Cannot something be done? 
Six thousand dollars is needed.” 

In this connection it was brought to 
notice that of the money appealed for 
for the purpose of building Bishop 
Schereschewsky a house, but $1,584 had 
been received. The Bishop writes that it 
is imperative that they should have at 
least three new men. The Rev. Dr. Cor- 
rell writes of the progress of his work 
at Nara; and, speaking of having re- 
ceived several catechumens, adds: “I 
look upon the work among Normal 
School students who are to be the future 
teachers of the children as one of the 
most important we have here’ and by 
means of teaching them a little English 
we can very readily gain an influence 
over them.” 

From a letter received from the Bish- 
op of Cape Palmas it is pleasing to note 
that one of the stations that had to be 
abandoned in the Cavalla District sey- 
eral years ago, because of the war be- 
tween the natives and Liberians, had 
been reopened and another station in 
the same district had been established 
by the request of resident native Chris- 
tians. The Rev. C. M. W. Cooper, of 
Sinoe, dwells upon the need of a build- 
ing for the parish day-school, which is 
at present taught in the Church. They 
have asked the Bishop to help them, and 
they will do their part toward building 
one. The Rev. Joshua R. Davis reports 
that the recent General Convocation at 
Cape Palmas was one of the most inter- 
esting ever held of the Church in Li- 
beria. During the session fifty-two were 
confirmed. 

The Bishop of Haiti wrote of an in- 
teresting series of services in Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Port-au-Prince, during Lent, 
in which, besides himself, several of the 
clergy were the preachers, and of the 
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large numbers that attended the Easter 
services. He had recently confirmed 
thirty-nine persons, of whom nineteen 
were adults, in the District of Leogane, 
against twenty-six during his correspond- 
ing visitation of that locality two years 
ago. 

It was stated on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Audit that they had caused 
the books and accounts of the Treasurer 
to be examined to the first instant, and 
had certified the same to be correct. 

The Bishop of Tennessee resigned his 
membership in the Board because of his 
inability to attend its meetings with 
regularity, and his feeling that he there- 
fore deprived the Board of the service of 
a Bishop who could serve more efficient- 
ly. With regret the resignation was ac- 
cepted. 


Announcements 
Concerning the Missionaries 


Alaska 


Tue Rey. Frepertck C. Tayor, mis- 
sionary at Valdez, Alaska, and Miss 
Cora Mary Whittemore were married in 
All Saints’ Church, Loomis, Cal., on 
May 14th. 


Miss Epiro A. Pricuarp, whose ap- 
pointment to Alaska was announéed last 
month, left North Cambridge, Mass., 
May 4th and after visits in the middle 
west expected to sail from Seattle by the 
steamer Dolphin, on May 29th, for 
Ketchikan. 


The Philippines 


THe appointment by Bishop Brent of 
©. Radcliffe Johnson, M.p., now at At- 
lantic City, N. J., as medical missionary 
to his district was approved by the Board 
at its meeting on May 12th and the nec- 
essary appropriations were made for his 
outfit, salary and travelling expenses. 


Miss Lizzie Wuircomse has _ been 
obliged to decline her appointment to 
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the Philippine Islands, recently an- 
nounced, because of the illness of her 
mother and sister. 


Cape Palmas 


Durie the General Convocation *of 
the Chureh in Liberia, recently - held, 
Bishop Ferguson advanced the Rev. 
Joshua R. Davis, missionary at Tobac- 
connee, to the priesthood, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Harper, on February 15th, and 
during the convocation Mrs. Rosa D. 
Gibson, widow of the Rev. R. H. Gibson, 


was set apart as a deaconess. 


Ar the meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, held May 12th, in accordance with 
the desire of Bishop Ferguson, Mr. 
Thomas Dowe Freeman was appointed 
Catechist at Fishtown; Mr. James Kwia 
Elliott, Catechist at Rocktown; Mr. 
Peter J. Hutchins, Catechist at Bolobo 
in the room of Mr. S. B. Kwe Clarck 
removed to Whole Graway; Mr. W. 
Wade Harris, teacher at Half Graway 
in the room of Mr. Thomas Kpamo Ham- 
mond, removed to Woteke, and Mr. 
James M. Kwee Bedell, teacher at Blag- 
yeke Station. 


Tokyo 


Unver date of April 15th the Board 
was advised by cable from Bishop 
McKim that the Rev. Arthur Lloyd had 
resigned his missionary appointment. 
Later letters state that Mr. Lloyd is in 
a sanitarium in Tokyo, under the con- 
stant care of a physician. 


Mrs. Rupotr B. Truster, who sailed 
from San Francisco on March 11th, 
arrived at Yokohama on the 29th of the 
same month. 


At the meeting of the Board on May 
12th the Bishop of Tokyo’s appointment 
of Miss Ellen MacRae and Miss Flora 
M. Bristowe as missionary workers in his 
district were approved. These ladies 
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have been employed in the field several 
years and are now taken upon the regular 
staff. The Bishop expects to station 
them at Sendai. 


Kyoto 


InrorMAtTION has been received that 
Bishop and Mrs. Partridge, who sailed 
from San Francisco on March 19th, 
arrived at Yokohama April 6th and at 
Kyoto the following day. 


At the Board meeting in May Bishop 
Partridge’s appointment of Miss Mary 
E. Metzler, of Philadelphia, as mission- 
ary worker in the District of Kyoto, was 
approved and the necessary appropria- 
tions were made to carry the same into 
effect. 
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OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers, at 

present in the East, is published. All 
should be addressed at the Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, unless a special address follows the 
name. 

It will in all cases greatly facilitate 


‘ correspondence if the invitation to a 


speaker, whether sent direct to him or 
through the office of the Church Missions 
House, gives the exact hour, the location 
of the place of the meeting, as well as the 
day upon which the meeting is to be held. 


Africa: Miss Higgins. 

Miss Mahony. 

Miss Deane, of Circle City, 
1215 Bloomfield Street, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, p.w., 
President of St. John’s 
College, Shanghai. 

Miss S. L. Dodson, of St. 

~ Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 

Japan: Miss Babcock, of Aomori. 

Porto Rico: Bishop Van Buren. 


Alaska: 


China: 


THe Woman's AUXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


Bible-Women in China 


WHY THEY ARE NEEDED—HOW THEY ARE TRAINED—WHAT 
THEY DO—WANTED: MORE WOMEN FROM THE UNITED STATES 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND FREDERICK R. GRAVES, D.D. 


HAT is a_ Bible-woman? 
This is a question which 
many people must ask 
themselves when they read 
in the accounts of the mission that we 
are training Bible-women, that such and 
such a Bible-woman is stationed here or 
there. It is a title that is unusual out- 
side missionary magazines, and by no 
means carries its own explanation on its 
face, as it appears to do. The name came 
into use in the mission in China a long 
time ago, one hardly knows when or from 
whence. Doubtless to those who first 
used the name it sufficiently described the 
work for which the women were desig- 
nated. Apparently their duties were to 
go about, singly or with a foreign mis- 
sionary, and read portions of the Bible to 
women who were willing to listen, giv- 
ing, at the same time, a simple explana- 
tion of what they had read. Work of 
this sort is now being done in many 
parts of China, but it is not just what 
our Bible-women are intended to do as 
the principal part of their work; and so 
the name is not altogether satisfactory. 
One might call them women catechists 
and be nearer the mark. But, under one 
name or the other, they are meant to do 
a very necessary work in the China mis- 
sion. 

China is not like India in the absolute 
seclusion of the women, but still Chinese 
women and girls are secluded to a cer- 
tain extent; and so strong is the feeling 
of the separation which ought to be 
maintained between the sexes, that a man 
who is a clergyman or catechist cannot 
visit women or instruct them in their 
homes, or even in classes at: the church, 
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unless some Christian lady sits b; while 
he is performing this duty. And yet, be- 
cause everybody marries in China, the 
men who attach themselves to the Church 
as enquirers, and afterwards as catechu- 
mens, and who finally are baptized, have 
wives and daughters, and the boys in 
our schools have mothers and sisters. 


We want to reach these women and in- 


struct them, and bring them into the 
Church. How are we to do it? Here is 
the work of the Bible-woman. 

Let us pause a moment to inquire how 
the Bible-woman is fitted for her work. 
In the first place, she must be a married 
woman or a widow, for Chinese custom 
will not allow an unmarried girl to go 
about by herself, and would distinctly 
disapprove of her attempting to teach 
married women. Most of our Bible- 
women are widows. In China the widow 
has a recognized position, and public 
opinion strongly approves of her remain- 
ing a widow. She has all the indepen- 
dence of the married woman and more 
leisure. Most of the women who come 
to be trained are therefore widows. 
They enter the Church Training School, 
of which Miss Crummer is the head, and 
are trained for two years. The course 
aims to fit them to understand their 
Bibles, and to teach other women, who 
are preparing for Baptism, the catechism 
and the elements of religion. They study 
enough of the Prayer. Book to enable 
them to explain the meaning of the 
services, and enough of Church his- 
tory to give them an idea of the Church 
as a divine society in the world. Finally, 
they help in the care of the vestry and 
altar, and are trained in neatness and 
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order as regards themselves and their be- 
longings. Thus, when they go out into 
active work, they can keep their own 
room and the rooms in which they work 
clean and neat, and also care for things 
about the church and chancel. 

And now, what work are they going to 
do when they leave the school? As they 
graduate, they are sent to one of our 
parishes in Shanghai, or to one of the 
stations outside. Their work is to get 
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a number of ladies from home who would 
come out and learn Chinese and go 
about, each of them in company with a 
Bible-woman, to do the work I have out- 
lined above. The greatest success in our 
work for women has been secured by fol- 
lowing this method. The foreign mis- 
sionary directs, advises, teaches her 
Chinese sisters; she is, moreover, a great 
help and support to them in making calls, 
where often they feel that such help 


MRS. TSEN 


In the Training School. Her rel- 
atives are all heathen, and she 
stands alone, without even a 
child to lean upon 


Sinza 
hold of the women, and this they try to 
do by calling on the mothers of the boys 
and girls in the day-schools or on the 
wives of the men in the church, and next, 
by holding classes in a room near the 
church. Here the women who are pre- 
paring for Baptism are _ instructed, 
though often this work has to be done 
at their own houses and individually. 
The weak point in the Bible-woman’s 
work in our mission at the present time 
is that we lack, what we ought to have, 


MRS. TSU AND HER LITTLE 
GIRL 


Mrs. Tsu works in St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, St. Peter’s Parish, 


MISS WO, ° 


At the Training School, who is 
learning to play for the ser- 
vices at her father’s station, 
Ka-ting 


from the presence of a foreign lady 
would “give them face,” as we say out 
here. In other missions such women are 


to be found in considerable numbers, 


and I consider it a weakness in our own 
that we have not yet-got them, and that 
there seems no movement amongst young 
women at home to come out to such a 
work as this. It is distinctly a woman’s 
work, a man cannot do it; and it is a 
seeking for souls in a very real and 
practical way. 
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The training of Bible-women is, after 
all, only a new thing with us, but as I 
go about to places where one of these 
trained women is at work, and note the 
difference from the time when we either 
had no women helpers or those picked up 
at hap-hazard, I feel greatly encouraged. 


If women from home would take up this 
work in company with the Bible-women 
in all our parishes and stations, they 
would soon bring in women in large 
numbers—and I have never seen a con- 
gregation really prosper till the women 
were brought in. 


What the Chinese Bible-Woman Can and 
Cannot Do 


BY LILLIS CRUMMER 


ra RS. WONG continues to do 
splendidly, and we are plan- 
ning more work for Mrs. 
Tseo. They are two most 
valuable women.” 

This message in a letter from one of 
the stations where two of the recent 
graduates of the Shanghai Church 
Training School for Women are at work, 
cheers one on a bit in the up-hill task 
of training Bible-women for work among 
their own people. If anyone asks why 
such a work should be difficult, let me 
remind her that social conditions in 
China make it practically impossible for 
a native Christian worker to enter a 
home where she is not already known 
and has an established footing. However 
willing she may be to break loose from 
Chinese conventions, she needs, at first, 
at least, the company of a foreign woman 
to encourage her. At present, however, 
our staff of American women in the mis- 
sion is so small, and so busily employed 
in other directions, that it rarely hap- 
pens that one can be spared for this pur- 
pose. In the meantime, the most capable 
Chinese women will not enter the Train- 
ing School with all the difficulties they 
have to encounter from their own people. 

Then, again, there is the widespread 
illiteracy of Chinese women. Of the 
twenty-three women who have _ been 
regular students in the Training School, 
only five knew how to read when they 
came, and that proportion of illiterates, 
large as it seems to us, is really smaller 
than that obtaining among Chinese 


women generally, particularly those of 
the middle and lower classes. Another 
fact which complicates the work of train- 
ing women for outside service is the nar- 
row life which they have been accus- 
tomed to lead, and which is the common 
lot of most Chinese women. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, 
the Training School has gone steadily 
ahead during the past year, and a num- 
ber of our graduates are now rendering 
useful service. The four women who 
have been taken into the school during 
the year are all widows. One was bap- 
tized as a child, but was later married 
by her parents to a heathen man. An- 
other is the daughter of a well-known 
Christian in one of our neighboring mis- 
sions. The old gentleman has a wife, 
however, who is bitterly opposed to 
Christianity. She brought her daughter 
up_as a heathen, and married her to one. 
Her husband is now dead, and she and 
her two children have at last come into 
the Church through the influence of our 
workers in the native city. 

We have tried the plan of opening a 
sewing department, intended to be a 
feeder to the school; it gives us an op- 
portunity to select some who may be 
trained for Church work later on. 

An account of a day’s trip with a 
Bible-woman may give some idea of 
what visiting in Chinese homes means. 
The Rev. Mr. Rees asked me to take one 
of the women and pay a visit to Woo- 
sung, a place at the mouth of the Yang- 
tse, fifteen miles from Shanghai, where 
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he has opened up some work and has al- 
ready a number of converts, all 1aen. 
Our special object was to call on the 
wives of these Christians and get them 
interested in Christianity, and thus 
finally lead them into the Church. 

We started from St. John’s in 
jinrickshas and travelled six miles to the 
station, where we took the train which 
runs down to Woosung on the only rail- 
road in this part of China. It was the 
first time I had ridden on a train since 
I came to China, and the first time in all 
her life that the Bible-woman had seen 
one. We were met at our destination by 
the catechist, a nice looking man who 
had formerly been a teacher of one of 
our day-schools. He took us to make 
eight calls on the wives of different mem- 
bers of his little flock, not one of whom 
was a Christian. We were received with 
the utmost politeness, talked of general 
things, and gradually brought the sub- 
ject nearest to our hearts into the con- 
versation. Every woman said she in- 
tended to follow her husband, but that 
she was so stupid she could not under- 
stand. I told them we should be glad 
to teach them, and, if they were in 
earnest, to come to church next Sunday, 
and we would come down again. 

These people ranged from poor shop- 
keepers to people who seemed to live in 
affluence. At all of the houses we were 
given refreshments, and asked to honor 
them again. The poorest was a basket- 
maker’s wife. When I asked her to 
come to church, she said her clothes were 
not fit, but the Bible-woman, coming 
quickly to my aid, replied that God does 
not regard outside appearances, but it was 
the heart He looked at. She brightened 
up and said she would come. The rich- 
est family seemed to be that of a quite 
young man who was a friend of the cate- 
chist and apparently the head of his 
house, which consisted of many per- 
sons. We were conducted to the women’s 
quarters upstairs, and aunts and relatives 
of all kinds appeared on the scene. 
Two little slave girls brought us some- 
thing that tasted like sweet peanut soup, 
and we talked about the babies and chil- 
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dren who were brought in. The wife 
was most enthusiastic, and wanted to 
visit Jessefield of which she had heard 
so much. I invited her to our annual 
Auxiliary meeting in May, and urged 
her to stay for several days with us at 
the Training School. After getting her 
promise to come to church next Sunday, 
we departed and spent the afternoon 
visiting the families of men who had 
already become inquirers. They all 
promised to meet us at church. 

At last we went around to the little 
chapel, which is in Mr. Zee’s house. It 
was a long, narrow room fitted up in a 
most churchly manner, and the bright- 
ness and cleanness made a great impres- 
sion on my mind. Fresh flowers were on 
the altar, and bright pictures illustrating 
the life of our Lord hung at regular in- 
tervals on either side of the wall. It 
was with a great deal of pride that the 
catechist showed me his guest-room and 
his books. His wife came down to see 
me, but as she had four little children, 
the youngest three months old, and no 
servant, I could quite well understand, 
when she told me she was sorry that she . 
had no time to help her husband in his 
work, and she was so glad to have me 
visit these families and get them to come 
to church. 

The next Sunday Mrs. Koo and I 
started again for Woosung and found 
there assembled all the women who had 
promised us to come. Nearly all had 
babies in their arms. Many of their neigh- 
bors came with them, so that the chapel 
was packed. I was particularly struck 
with the heartiness of the service, as all 
the men that I noticed were able to read 
and take part in it. Not one woman 
could read or even repeat a line of 
the Lord’s Prayer. After the service the 
women remained a while, and we renewed 
our acquaintance of the Friday before. 

This place will now be regularly visited 
by Miss Porter and a Bible-woman, who 
will give the women regular instruction 
and finally lead them into the Church. 
China is ripe for such evangelistic work 
as this, and women who are willing to 
give up comfortable firesides and go out 
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into dirty streets and cheerless houses, 
and reach these women, can find all they 
want to do. The women in several places 


around Shanghai are situated just as 
these Woosung women are, and are only 
waiting for some one to teach them. 


How and Where Women May Help in Japan 


BY FANNY K. PATTON 


OMEN workers are needed 
in the Japan Mission. We 
hear this from the bishops 
of both districts. There 

may be women at home who would enter 
upon the work, if they only realized the 
need and understood in what ways they 
might help to meet it. 

It might be a mission school the new 
missionary would be called to help in. 
She might be put to teaching English 
three or four hours a day. But “teach- 
ing English” in Japan and “teaching 
English” in America are two very dif- 
ferent things. Here it means teaching 
scholars who know little or nothing of 
the English language, and it is very 
tedious and tiresome work. After spend- 
ing three or four hours a day in this 
occupation in the enervating climate of 
Japan, one has very little strength or 
energy left for anything else, though on 
Saturdays and Sundays the new worker 
might have Bible-classes and music 
classes, and might spend a part of those 
days in visiting the homes of the day 
scholars, and in receiving visits from the 
pupils of the school. And that would be 
the most important part of her work, for 
mission schools are not established mere- 
ly to instruct young people in the vari- 
ous branches of education, but to bring 
them under the influence of Christianity 
and of devoted Christian people. A 
teacher who lived in or-near the school 
might exercise a powerful influence over 


the scholars, whether of a girls’ school or. 


of a boys’ school; but usually the women 
missionaries are eqxaployad exclusively in 
schools for girls. 

By “living i in the school” is not bidet 
sleeping in the same house and eating 
at the same table with the pupils, as 
would be the case in America; for the 
pupils live in Japanese style, and no 


house in American style. 


American or European can adopt their 
habits completely without injuring 
health. 

The rooms occupied by the pupils in 
a Japanese school are very small, rarely 
larger than nine feet by twelve in size, 
and they are not heated in winter except 
by small braziers half full of ashes, on 
the top of which are four or five pieces 
of charcoal, There are no chairs in the 
rooms, and the beds are merely thin cot- 
ton mattresses, which are spread on the 
floor at night, and are tucked away in 
closets during the day. The doors of the 
rooms are sliding frames, covered with 
paper, which make the rooms cold and 
draughty. 

The outside doors are covered with one 
sheet of thin, white paper in order to let 
in the light, as there are no windows in 
a Japanese house. The doors between 
the rooms usually have two layers of 
wall-paper on them, which are supposed 
to keep out light and sound, but do so 
to a slight extent only. Thus it may be 
seen how impossible it would bé for an 
American to live comfortably in a Jap- 
anese house. 

Americans do sometimes live in Jap- 
anese houses by altering and modifying 
them, and putting in stoves and fur- 
niture; but even then they cannot gen- 
erally be called comfortable and con- 
venient. The food consists chiefly of 
rice and vegetables, and Americans 
would soon break down eral if they 
attempted to live on it. 

So that “living in the school” in 
Japan would mean that the teacher 
would have several European rooms at- 
tached to the school, or perhaps a small 
European house in the schoolyard. She 
would have her own servant and keep 
She would 
usually employ one of the pupils to be 


‘would be the study of the language. 
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her interpreter, through whom she would 
give her orders to the servant, do all 
her shopping, and transact any other 
business in which she needed an inter- 
preter. Should this new missionary 
teacher feel able to do so, she would be 
expected to devote some hours each day 
to the study of Japanese, with the help 
of a native teacher. But the climate of 
Japan is rather trying to most people, 
especially during the first few years, and 
new missionaries are advised to lead not 
too sedentary a life or to undertake too 
much mental work before becoming ac- 
climated. There is said to be too little 
ozone in the atmosphere in Japan, which 
makes it oppressive and depressing to 
foreigners. 

However, should there be no im- 
mediate need of a teacher in any of the 
mission schools, the principal work of 
the missionary for the first three years 
An 
examination is held at the end of the 
first year, two others following at yearly 
intervals. In three years one is supposed 
to acquire a working knowledge of the 
language, but it requires a much longer 
time than that to become fluent. 

While studying the language a great 
deal of work may be done with the use 
of an interpreter. For imstance, a 
woman may go with her interpreter and 
visit the Christian women of the town, 
or the sick, or the afflicted, carrying peace 
and comfort into their homes and life. 
Or else she can visit the heathen 
women and teach them the _ blessed 
truths of the Gospel. Then she can form 


--elasses of men or women or children in 


her own home and teach them English, 
for nearly everybody in Japan wants to 
learn English, and she will be beset 
from the moment she reaches the coun- 
try with people entreating her to teach 
them. She could use some simple book, 
as Foster’s Story of the Gospel, as a 
text-book, and while teaching them 
English, she would also be instructing 
them in the truths of Christianity. 

She could conduct devotional meet- 
ings for women, either using her inter- 
preter at the time, or preparing her ad- 
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dresses with her teacher beforehand, and 
reading them. 

She might also establish industrial 
classes and mothers’ meetings, and she 
would find that more women would come 
regularly to such meetings than would 
attend for prayer and Bible study or 
the Church services, especially if she 
held these in her own house. She would 
find a magic-lantern of great assistance 
to her in her work. Once a week, or as 
often as she chose, she might invite a 
number of people to her house to a 
magic-lantern lecture, or might have 
the lecture in the “preaching place” (a 
house rented by the mission for such 
purposes) and allow the public to attend. 
In either case she would secure some 
native Christian man to explain the pict- 
ures. These meetings would always be 
well attended. Every missionary would 
do well to have either a piano or an 
organ in her house, for the Japanese are 
fond of music, and singing adds greatly 
to the interest of a meeting in Japan as 
well as in America. “Baby organs” can 
be bought in Japan for about $20. These 
do fairly well where we cannot afford a 
real organ. 

A woman missionary usually works 
with a native helper called a “Bible- 
woman,” who sometimes acts as her 
teacher and interpreter, thus combining 
three offices in one; but this is only in 
rare cases, as the Bible-woman’s time 
is usually employed in visiting the 
Japanese women and preparing the 
female catechumens for Baptism. The 
social conditions in Japan are such that 
only women can work among women, 
therefore, in every town in which there 
is any work carried on, whether there is 
a missionary resident here or not, there 
must be a native Bible-woman to visit 
the women and do the same work among 
them that the ecatechist or clergyman 
does for the men. The cost of support- 
ing a Japanese Bible-woman is less than 
$100 a year, and in my opinion, those 
auxiliaries, or individuals, in America, 
who are able*%to give toward work in 
Japan, could not do better than con- 
tribute for that purpose. 


’ 
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In regard to the need of more women 
missionaries for Japan, let it be re- 
membered that in the District of Kyoto, 
with its six and a half millions of peo- 
ple, there are only five foreign women 
missionaries (unmarried) at work at the 
present time: Miss Peck and Miss Gor- 
don in Kyoto, a city of 350,000; Miss 
Suthon in Kanazawa, a city of nearly 
100,000; Miss Bull in Osaka, which is 
the second city of the Empire, and has 
a population of 400,000; and Miss 
Kimball at Nara. There are twelve 
towns of over 10,000 people in this dis- 
trict, in which there is no foreign mis- 
sionary residing,-either man or woman. 

In some of these towns there are na- 
tive priests or catechists and Bible- 
women, but the work would progress 
much more rapidly if there were for- 
eigners working with the natives. 
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The Japanese want to be taught 
Christianity by the foreigners. It is a 


foreign religion, they say, and they want 
it first hand, so to speak. Many will 
come to the missionary who will> not 
come to the native workers to be taught. 
These latter are paid to teach it, they 
say; whereas they realize that the for- 
eigner has not given up home and coun- 
try and loved ones to come out to this 
strange and distant land for mercenary 
purposes, and they, therefore, have more 
confidence in the foreigner. 

In the District of Tokyo, which is 
twice the size of Kyoto, the need is 
just as great, and the workers are 
proportionately few. If twenty women 
with the proper qualifications could go 
out to Japan, each one would find her 
work waiting for her. 

Kyoto, Japan. 


Women’s Meetings in Osaka 


BY LEILA BULL 


HE meetings for women in 
Osaka and its neighborhood 
vary in character. First, there 
is our own woman’s meeting, 

which serves as our Auxiliary meeting 

also, and which is composed of Christian 
women only. It is presided over by the 
clergyman of the parish, or, in his ab- 
sence, by the Bible-woman, and is held 
for prayer and Bible study, and for 
mutual encouragement in the Faith. My 
privilege, at this meeting, is to make an 
address, or to teach the Bible or Prayer 

Book. <At Christ Church I have been 

giving an exposition of Ruth, a favorite 

book with the Japanese. 

The mothers’ meetings in Osaka in- 
clude the same Christian women who 
attend the others, but, in addition to 
these, we are able to secure the attend- 
ance of friends, relatives and neighbors 
who are not yet Christians, but who 
want to learn all they can about the 
proper ways of training their children. 
Some teachers attend also. In all the 
mothers’ meetings I have so far seen, 
some physician has freely given a course 


of lectures on the physical care of chil- 
dren and mothers. 

For these meetings we have translated 
the aims and rules of the English 
Mothers’ Union. Moral and _ spiritual 
training seems to be best received from 
us foreign missionaries. The instruc- 
tion at St. John’s Church, Osaka, is. 
beautifully and acceptably given by Mrs. 
Ambler, who is a real mother, and 
speaks most earnestly from the depths of 
her own experience. JI wish she had 
time to attend all the mothers’ meetings, 
but she thinks she cannot make an ad- 
dress without an interpreter, or else 
without careful preparation of a written 
address with the help of a Japanese 
teacher. The former is not always avail- 
able, and she is too busy in her home 
to do as much as she would like of the 
latter. 

Beside Sunday-school work, I attend 
and make addresses at five women’s meet- 
ings and four mothers’ meetings every 
month, four of them outside the city at 
two of our out-stations. One is at Sakai, 
twenty minutes’ ride from Osaka. There 
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I have taken St. Luke for our Bible 
study, as these women have had no 
previous opportunity for studying the 
Bible. Mr. Yamada, the clergyman in 
charge, has asked me to combine with 
this addresses on the three objects 
and eight rules of the Mothers’ Union. 
The first object ‘is “To uphold the 
sanctity of marriage.’ The need of 
such teaching is appalling in Japan. 

In addition to these meetings, Mrs. 
Tyng has begun a cooking class at 
her house, and fifteen ladies have al- 
ready entered. They have a Bible ex- 
position also, and this class will, I am 
sure, get hold of some non-Christian 
ladies, and give them the opportunity to 
hear the truths of the Gospel. 

I have been hearing something lately 
about the great women’s societies which 
have been formed here in Osaka, for non- 
Christian women. One has “benevo- 
lence” for its aim and name, and a roll 
of two hundred members. The Patriotic 
Women’s Society has over five hundred, 
and the Naniwa (ancient poetic name of 
Osaka) four hundred, and aims “to ele- 
vate the virtue of women.” Miss Haya- 
shi, speaking of these great societies, 
composed of the richest and most noted 
people of Osaka, and comparing them 
with our little women’s societies of thirty 
or forty women, or with the United So- 
ciety of Christian Women of Mid-West- 
ern Japan, which succeeds in getting to- 
gether about two hundred women in 
their annual meeting, said she was not 
discouraged, but rather reminded of 
Joshua’s siege of Jericho. We have God 
and His Truth with us, and the Seenteee 
victory is sure to be ours. 

I later met Mr. Kawashima, a teacher 
in one of the Government high schools 
for boys, who is one of our oldest Chris- 
tians in point of time, since he became 
a Christian through Bishop Williams’s 


teaching, many years ago. I was pleased . 


to hear from him of the influence he has 
the opportunity to exert in the Naniwa 
Women’s Society, addressing them at 
their meetings and contributing to their 
magazine. He is preparing a new series 
of “Extracts from English Literature,” 
with notes in Japanese to explain diffi- 
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cult. passages and idioms, and is select- 
ing carefully what will incidentally teach 
Christianity. I do pray that these may 
supplant in the high schools former ex- 
tracts from English writings, which have 
hurt the cause of the Truth. Mr. Kawa- 
shima has obtained the consent of his 


. publisher to publish Christian books, and 


hopes to make some translations. He 
asked me to advise him what to translate. 
I do not know how much this may 
amount to, but there is great need of 
such translations and publications as will 
help to illustrate Bible truths, which he 
especially wishes to do. I suggested A. 
L. O. Es books. I am sorry I do not 
own any of them myself. He says that 
there is a copyright on all English books 
unless the author has been forty years 
dead; but none on American books. Do 
you know any American books of the 
character of A. L. O. E.’s, which will be 
as interesting ? 

For our women we have a small cir- 
culating library for each group, and 
they seem to make good use of the books. 
I regret there are so few useful ones in 
their language, and I am looking for- 
ward to the time when I can have help 
in doing some translation. 

Our trained Bible-women work finely, 
but we have not a sufficient number of 
them for every church and out-station; 
so I find a great deal to do in the way 
of directing and helping them, and it is 
most absorbing work. 

And now Miss Williamson’s death takes 
from us one of our few foreign workers. 
She always seemed to me to be doing 
with all her might and soul and strength 
the work she was set to do, and with her 
beautiful, cheerful spirit was “faithful 
unto death.” May the dear Lord help 
us all to be as faithful as she, and let us 
share in the same reward. It is sad for 
us, because the workers are so few, and 
the work so great and always increasing. 
Then there is the thought, too, that the 
time will come when we shall be called 
away, and there ought to be someone in 
training to take the places of those who 
fall at the front. : 

Osaka, Japan. 


All things come of Thee, © Lord, 
And of Thine own bave we given Thee. 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-six missionary districts 
In the United States, Africa, China and Japan; also work in the Haitien Church 
and in Mexico*; in thirty-nine dioceses, including missions to the Indians and 
to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of twenty-five bishops, and stipends 
to 1,673 missionary workers, and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always be 
made payable to the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


* For support of the Clergyman representing this Church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums from April 1st, to May 1st, 1903: 


* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 
NOTE.—The items in the following pages marked ‘‘Sp. are Specials, which do 


not aid the Board in meeting its appropriations. 


Whereverthe abbreviation ** Wo, 


Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s 


Auxiliary. 


ALABAMA—$990,74 

Anniston—Grace S. S.,* General. ........--. 
St. Michael and All Angels’S. S.,* Do- 
mestic and Foreign..........- Spiasipacsce 
Auburn—Holy Innocents’, General....... ‘ 
Avondale—Christ Church S.S ,* General.. 
Bon Secour—St. Peter’s, General.........- 
Calera—Children.* General...,.. Mewes satel 
Carlowville—St. Paul’s, General........... 
Coal Valley—*General..ccse.s-seesseseeree 
Demopolis—Trinity Church §. S.,* General 
Ensley—St. John’s, St. Margaret’s Guild, 
Foreign, $5.08; 8. S.,* General, $1...... 
EHufaula—St. James’s §. S8.,* General...... 
Faunsdale—St. Michael’s (of which §. S.,* 
$27.89), General....... d dieiels ainthiote Wierow obser 
Florence—Trinity Church S. 8.,* General, 
$7.86; Grandmother Bliss’s Mite-chest, 
for St. John’s College, Shanghai, $3.50. 
Greensboro—St. Paul’s, General, $45; Sp. 
for American Church Missionary So- 
ciety, $10; 8. S.,* General, $10......... 
Jacksonville—St. Luke’s S. S.,* General... 
Mobile—Church of the Good Shepherd S. 
8." General sesesss is css cere ic0eniee enciense 
St. John’s, Foreign, $8; S.S.,* Domestic 
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Opelika—Emmanuel Church, General (of 
which 8. S,* $10.36), $21.63; Appor- 
tionment 1901-02, General, $8.89......... 

Patton—*General........ .. vinavaseua 

Selina—St. Paul's §. S.,* General.......... 

Shejfield—Grace 8. 8." General sis. see ciao. 

Tuscumbia—St. John’s 8. 8.,* General. ... 

Tuscaloosa—Christ Church (of which 8. 
S.,* $70), Gemeral.........ccecsscccccees 

Union Springs—Trinity Church 8. S.,* 
General cissscssies seers ie : 


ALBANY—$2,503,02 
Albany—All Saints’ Cathedral, General, 
$249.22; Mrs. Steele, Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Deane’s salary, Alaska, $2; 8. S.,* Gen- 
eral, $50; for support of Alice M. 
Olark, Hankow, 0110; sn onncieenv nie 
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Holy Innocents’, for ‘‘ De Witt’’ (In Me- 
moriam) scholarship, St.- Elizabeth's 
School, South Dakota, $60; Wo. Aux., 
for Miss Deane’s salary, Alaska, $5.... 

St. Peter’s, Wo. Aux., Mrs. Pruyn, $25, 
Mrs. Sage, $56, for salary of Miss 
Deane, Alaska..........+ crits ea 

Amsterdam—St. Anne's, Foreign, $12.50; 
S. 8.,.* Sp. for Rev. A. B. Hunter, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, $10..... ... 
Ashland—Trinity Church §. S.,* General.. 
Athens—Trinity Church, Domestic and 
FORGO i icigie tae aiste se eeeens Der a 
Ausable Forks—St. James's, General ..... 
Bolton—St. Sacrament, General (of which 
§..8;,* $16:85)%5<.0G8 < 


Cairo—Calvary S. 8.,* General............. 
Cambridge—St. Luke’s, Sp. for Bishop 
Gray, Southern Florida, $10: Sp. for 
Bishop Griswold, Salina, $5; Sp. for 
Bishop Morrison’s Swedish work, Du- 
luth, $5; S. S.,* General, $3.97......... 
Catskill—St. Luke's 8. §.,* General........ 
Cherry Valley—Grace 8. 8.,* Alaska, $10; 
General, $5.50.............. «SADR eee 
Chestertown—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd S.58.,* General ......... SA sweeltenn 
Cohoes—St. John's S. 8.,* General......... 
Colton—Zion, General, $4.68; Miss Eliza- 
beth Clarkson, $100, Miss Frederika 
Clarkson, $100, for St. John’s College, 
Shanghai; S. 8.,* Foreign, $14.82, .... 
Cooperstown—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 
or Miss Deane's salary, Alaska........ 
DeKalb Junction—Zelle Stevens, General. 
Deihi—St. John’s (of which 8. S.,* $18), 
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Deposit—Christ Church (of which ‘8. 8..* 
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Glens Falls—Church of the Messiah, Do- 
mestic, $3.75; Foreign, $1.50.........0:5 
Gouverneur—Trinity Church §. 8.,* Do- 


+ 


